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PAL—WHERE CAN ONE MORE LOYAL BE FOUND? 
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Lack of Nitrogen 
Handicaps Tobacco 


Lack of nitrogen often handicaps tobacco. 


Watering the beds with a solution of one tablespoon 
of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia per gallon of 
water will develop much better plants for setting. 


Drill in 150 to 200 pounds Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia per acre when setting out, or if plants are 
set by machine use 2 pounds of Arcadian Sulphate 
to each 30 gallons of water in the tank. 


There is no better carrier of nitrogen than Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia—25% per cent ammonia guar- 
anteed. All soluble, all available, it acts quickly 
and lasts through. Fine and dry—easy to apply by 
hand or machine. 


Try Arcadian Sulphate on your tobacco—at our ex- 
pense. Mail the coupon for free sample and bul- 
letins. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barretr Company, AGricuLTuRAL DerparRTMENT 


Atlanta, Georgia New York, N. Y¥. Medina, Ohio 
Montgomery, Ala. Berkeley, Cal. 
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The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 
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SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 
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\ Grow That Garden You've Longed For 
Just off the press! This handsome seed cata- 
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has planting calendar and tells 
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Says the Managing Editor: 


F YOU enjoy a good story you'll enjoy 
“Under the 4-H Flag,” starting in 
this: issue, page 8. For a story brim- 
ful of action we doubt if you can beat it. 
And yet it’s clean all the way through. 
Den’t allow yourself to be misled by 
the title as we were. “Oh, this is just 
something else about club work,” we 
thought when we saw the title. But John 
Case, editor of the Missouri Ruralist and 
president of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, asked us to read it. So we 
set ourselves to thie task. 
Oh, but what a surprise! We hadn't 
finished the first few paragraphs before 
reading that story was no longer a task. 
| The further we read the more interested 
| we became. And long before we had fin- 
| ished reading it, we knew that here was 
| a story every Progressive Farmer family 
| would want to read. Having enjoyed it 
| so much ourselves, we couldn’t deny them 
that privilege. 
So we have bought the first serial rights 
to one of the best stories of today. The 
| story starts in this issue and will appear 
| 

















every week until completed. 





“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads in this paper the very 
trick I want just as soon as I’m able. 
| It’s that harrow over there for one man 
land four horses. I reckon a fellow 
| , could pull it with a 
tractor if he had 
one. But what I’m 
aimin’ at is gettin’ 
away from the idee 
that a man can’t 
work but one horse. 
I always have 
thought some men 
is smarter than 
horses and maybe I 
ought to be one of 

BILL CASPER them. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow’s got him a mighty fine three- or 
four-story barn, I ain’t for sure which, 
and a lot of fancy tricks to help do the 
work inside. If they keep gettin’ more 
new machinery they ain’t no telling how 
much work one man can learn to do. 

Yours truly, 
| BILL CASPER. 


| P. S—The editor of this paper asked 
would I say a word about this readin’ 
story he’s startin’ in this week’s paper, 
| somethin’ about bein’ under the flag. 
| Well, I’m for the flag, anytime, and this 
story, too, if it keeps up like it starts in 




















I see by the story the Bartons wasn’t 
too well satisfied with the house they 
got on that new farm they moved to. 
From what the boy says though J’d like 
to know what better they'd want. It 
seems old man Barton has had a fot of 
hard luck like lots of other folks I could 
name but at that I think he’s pretty well 
off with a strong boy like Bob to do the 
work. Now if he just had a gun instead 
of that old fiddle he could shoot a lot 




























And this tomato of delicious 

flavor, is free from acid and is 

nearly all meat, having few 

seeds and practically no core. 

Fruit averages 1 to 11 lbs. 

You will fiery in Wood’s Famous 
mer Tomato and 



























And Wood's Catalog is as 
“SS Bolntet as the seeds are 







A post 
\ or letter brings it. 
T. W. Wood & Sons | 


amen Since 187. 
20 8. 14th Street 



























Peanuts 


w 
Peanuts pay well—have “ 
no enemies—require less . 
labor than cotton—are 


easily picked with a 


Benthall . 
| Picker . 





















of squirrels in those woods back of the 
place. 

That fellow O’Neal is shore a friendly 
chap, must be some kin to Ed, and I 
see Bob thinks the fittle gal is purty 
mice. She does seem right peart and 
friendly and I do like friendly folks. 
But what does he mean about folks on 
that place havin’ trouble? It don’t ’pear 
to me like he’s told all he knows, I wish 
the old fool hadn’t shut up when he did. 
But maybe he'll tell about it next week. 
The editor says they’s a lot more about 
the Bartons and the O’Neals and Bob 
and Kate and whatever the trouble was 
about and he will keep printin’ about it 
until the whole story is out. I’m glad 
























they got somethin’ in this paper at fast 
that’s as good as the ads. RIL. 
Editor’s Note.—“Under the 4-H Flae” 











is the title of the story referred to by 





Bill. You'll find it on page 8. i 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES . 

1 Write Dept 115 ; . 
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booklet on ‘ ; 

“Butter Milk Making” : 

We Also Sell : 

Butter Boxes . 

EGG { 12 Doz. Sige 75 each “4 
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GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 
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Stock Problems Are Feed Production Problems 
Livestock Will Help Enrich Our Soils and With Rich Soils We Can Grow Cheap Feeds 


j \ / HENEVER prices for cotton fall below the 
supposed cost of production the South always 
becomes much interested in livestock. During 
these recurring periods of low-priced cotton we make 
substantial increases in the production of livestock and 
livestock products, but when cotton prices get better 
we allow our livestock production to decrease. Fortu- 
nately, however, in these periods of neglect of live- 
stock we do not lose all that we have gained in the 
quality of our livestock nor in the knowledge of care 
and feeding acquired. We make progress and then 
slip back, but we do not slip all the way back. The 
dairy and poultry industries, particularly, make steady, 
slow progress, for both poultry and dairy products are 
being produced in larger quantities and better quality 
than ever before. While the numbers of our hogs 
may have fallen below former times their qaulity is also 
markedly better: We are, therefore, in better position 
to enlarge our livestock production than ever before 
in a time of low-priced cotton. We have better quality 
in our foundation breeding stock and know better the 
requirements for successful livestock production. 

How and to what extent should the South in- 
crease its livestock industry? As has been so fre- 
quently pointed out in The Progressive Farmer, we 
usually expand our livestock production when cotton 
prices are low and livestock prices high. In other 
words, we buy into the business at high prices and 
when low prices for livestock come, 


lines of livestock production. Cotton is the best single 
money crop known today. That is, if one is going to 
produce only one money or sales crop, cotton, beyond 
any question, is the best one for the farmers of the 
Cotton Belt. But the greatest need of Southern agri- 
culture is a system of farming and a crop rotation 
which furnish at least two sales crops, and preferably 
three sales crops, with not too great a preponderance 
of any one. We need added sources of income, not a 
different one. 

No one who has been producing cotton as his 
source of income, or as his only or chief money crop, 
should cut out cotton entirely, even for the three best 
other crops possible to select. For him, dairy cows, 
hogs, poultry, and sheep combined, or any combination 
of any of them, are not likely to prove equal to cotton 
the first year or two. Of course, we believe every 
farm should have sufficient dairy cows, poultry, and 
hogs to produce sufficient for the family use, but no 
one, two, or three of these should be depended upon 
for the entire farm income, where cotton has previ- 
ously been the only or chief source of the farm income. 

How should the all-cotton farmer proceed to cut 
down his cotton acreage and add livestock pro- 
duction? In those sections where cotton is success- 
fully grown and has been the chief source of income 
a change to livestock to produce the entire income 
of the farm is likely to prove less satisfactory than has 


cotton. Even if two, three, or four kinds of livestock 
are kept, it is still, in a large sense, a “one-crop” sys- 
tem of farming and until the business is well learned 
including the production of the right feeds, the selec- 
tion, breeding, and care of the animals, as well as their 
feeding and the handling and marketing of the prod- 
ucts, the change is apt to prove disappointing. This is 
particularly likely to be the result if the prices for 
livestock and their products go down and the price of 
cotton goes up. 

The world will use from 14,000,000 to 16,000,000 
bales of American cotton for each of the near future 
years and the South being suited in soils and climate, 
and with the equipment and knowledge for cotton pro- 
duction, the farmer who knows and whose labor knows 
how to produce cotton, and whose farm is organized 
and equipped for cotton growing should in most cases 
continue to grow cotton, but he may well reduce his 
acreage, adopt a cropping system that will furnish 
food for his soils and for livestock, and add one or 
two lines of livestock to take the place of the reduced 
cotton acreage. In short, one or two lines of livestock 
production, such as dairy cows and poultry, or dairy 
cows and hogs, may be added in a small way and in- 
creased gradually, and if need be, the cotton acreage 
reduced gradually as the livestock business is learned 
and proves satisfactory. 

Why should livestock production. be increased in 

the South? The answer may be, at 











especially if accompanied by high 
prices for cotton, we sell out of the 
business at low prices. 


HERE’S HOW— 
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To Get Rid of Weevils in Corn, Peas, or Beans 


this time, to reduce the cotton acre- 
age; but that is not the reason. The 
cotton acreage ought to be reduced, 





In my opinion this and the lack of 
feed production are the two chief 
causes of our lack of greater perma- 
nent increase in livestock husbandry. 

This is also the chief reason for the 
lack of confidence in the safety and 
economy of livestock farming. With 
livestock purchased on a high market 





. , . feade = I REAR BROTHER 
and sold on a low, and feeds pur Souwenw is 
chased from the very people with Goin’ T' JINE UP 


whom we must compete in selling our 
livestock and livestock products, what 
chance is there for success in raising 
livestock? It simply imposes impos- 
sible conditions and the failure of 
livestock production on such a basis 
is inevitable. 

Already, as in previous periods of 
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low priced cotton, Southern farmers 
are turning with a renewed interest to 
various lines of livestock production. 
Some want to “cut out cotton and 
Taise hogs,” while others want to 
“go” into dairying, sheep raising, 
beef cattle or some other line of live- 
Stock production. The _ interesting, 
but at the same time discouraging 
point in all this renewed interest in 
livestock is that 9 out of 10 want to 
“cut out cotton” and go into another 
“one-crop” system of farming. They 
want a substitute for cotton and not 
a supplement. 

There are very few Southern farm- 
ers whom the writer could not confi- 
dently advise to add a few dairy cows, 
a brood sow or two, 50 to 100 hens, a 
few beef cattle, or a few sheep, and 
some of them could safely add all of 
these, even if these additions to the 
farming necessitated a reduced cot- 
ton acreage. But we cannot advise 
Cotton growers to cut out cotton en- 


MAGNIFIED; SHOWING WHAT TWO OLD 
WEEVILS THINK ABOUT, (some Foiws say 
WEEVILS DONT HAVE WHISKERS BUT NOBODY'S 
TRIED TO PROVE IT- SOWE'RE TAKING A CHANCE) 











it is true, and must be, but it will be 
better to let the reduced acreage lie 
idle than to devote it to unprofitable 
livestock production. 

Livestock production should be in- 
creased for far better reasons than 
to reduce the cotton acreage, 


The greatest need of the South to- 
day in an agricultural way is richer 
soils and livestock production is a 
means to that end. Of course, soils 
can be enriched without livestock, but 
the experience of the world is that 
the masses seldom or ,never do so 
without more livestock than are now 
kept in the South. The reason prob- 
ably is that soils are generally en- 
riched by ‘the growing of legumes, 
this being generally conceded to be 
the most economical way, and after 
legumes are grown their consump- 
tion by livestock is the most eco- 

















ONE POUND TO EACH 
100 CUBIC FT. OF GRAIN 


iT IT ON GUNNY SACKS, 
OR IN SHALLOW PANS,ON 
TOP OF GRAIN. CovER WITH 
CANVAS OR BLANKETS. 
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KEEP CARBON BISULPHID 
AWAY FROM FIRE! 


BREATHE GAS, x1, 
USE WHEN TEMPER- 
ATURE |S BELOW 60°F 


nomical way to dispose of them, when 
money returns and soil improvement 
are both considered. The trinity, 
livestock, legumes, and commercial 
fertilizers, form the best means. of 
building soil fertility, and rich lands 
are the best guarantee of a successful 
agriculture, 

But there are still other and better 
reasons why the South should in- 
crease its livestock production. Live- 
stock offer a means of furnishing 
labor for every day in the year and 
give use or employment for “invested 
capital, equipment, work stock, etc. 
Furthermore, there is need for four 
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BE HAPPY ‘vou Alnr a WEEVIL! 


times the present* milk production, 
poultry, and other livestock products 
to properly feed the population and 
insure a healthy and vigorous devel- 
opment. Soils so poor that crop 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Cotton Crop Reports Again Attacked 


crop reports of the United States Crop Reporting 

Board is renewed with increased disregard for 
truth and the rights of producers. In recent years, the 
attacks have been on the frequency of the reports, 
but prior to the starting of the semi-monthly reports 
the fight was on the monthly reports and their accu- 
racy. It would seem that the most casual observer of 
the source of these attacks on the semi-monthly cotton 
crop reports ought to be able to plainly see the motives 
behind these attacks. Bills have already been intro- 
duced in Congress to reduce the number of cotton crop 
reports and to do away entirely with many valuable 
features which they now possess. 


Whence has come the opposition to these cotton crop 
reports? When the monthly reports were started most 
vigorous and vicious attacks were made on them each 
year, on the ground that they were inaccurate. Then, 
when the Department of Agriculture called a confer- 
ence of representatives of all cotton interests and that 
conference recommended the issuing of semi-monthly 
instead of monthly reports, and made other sugges- 
tions for their improvement, the so-called “cotton 
trade” shifted its attacks from the reports themselves 
to their frequency. 

For whom are these cotton crop reports collected 
and issued? In spite of fine theories and broad gener- 
alities regarding a public service for the whole people, 
the expense of collecting the data on which these re- 
ports are issued would not be justified except for the 
protection of the producers. The spinners, merchants, 
brokers, exchanges, and speculators are quite able to 
protect themselves. They have the financial means to 
secure crop reports for themselves and maintain such 
service organization for their own purposes. Moreover, 
the spinners, merchants, brokers, cotton exchanges, and 
speculators are on the buying end of the game, which 
is always the easiest side of any transaction. There 
are only a few thousand buyers while the sellers are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. The buyers do 
not have to buy any particular lot of cotton while the 
producers must sell their individual cotton. There can 
be no fair trade unless the seller is equal in every way 
to the buyer. They must be equal in knowledge of the 
product, the demand, and the supply. They must also 
be equal in desire, the one to buy as the other to sell, 
and they must be equally independent financially. This 
equality can never exist as between the individual pro- 
ducers and buyers of cotton, and the first or chief con 
sideration justifying the expense of the official cotton 
crop reports is the protection of the producers against 
the advantages possessed by the spinners, merchants, 
brokers, and the cotton exchange speculators. 


H ACH year, the long-continued fight on the cotton 


To give the producers equal knowledge with the 
buyers as to the probable supply of cotton would be 
sufficient justification for continuing these reports and 
making them as accurate and frequent as practicable; 
but there is at present an even greater reason for these 
frequent or semi-monthly reports. Owing to facilities 
now being used by private concerns for collecting crop 
data, the large numbers of private crop reports issued 
and the machinery for speculation furnished by the 
exchanges, probably the greatest good which the offi- 
cial crop reports now serve is to protect producers 
against speculative fluctuations in prices based on 
private, biased reports and their exploitation by the 
speculators on the cotton exchanges. In fact, if Con- 
gress would prevent private reports being issued by 
word of mouth, press, telephone, telegraph, radio, 
mail, or in any other way, then they might have some 
little excuse for reducing the efficiency and frequency 
or entirely doing away with the official reports. 

Who is it that wants the official cotton crop reports 
abolished, or, if that be impossible, wants them made 
less frequently and more difficult of interpretation by 
the general public? Is it the producers or those whose 
interests are those of the producers? Most emphat- 
ically, every Congressman knows that those seeking 
to alter and destroy the crop reports ate the specu- 
lators, the brokers, the merchants, the cotton exchanges, 
and the spinners. This alone ought to be enough to 
cause anyone of average intelligence to hesitate before 
doing the selfish, dirty work of these classes, whose 
first interest is to buy cotton as cheaply as possible and 
to sell it for as much as possible. It ought to go 
without saying that the so-called cotton trade doesn’t 
want the cotton crop reports abolished for the good 
of the producers of cotton, off whose labors they live 
and prosper. 


Again, we must, on behalf of the cotton producers, 
ask our readers to write their Congressmen and. Senators 
to please use their utmost influence to protect the cot- 
ton crop reports from any molestation or change. No 
change is asked, for the purpose of improving them, 
but for the sole purpose of destroying their value and 
the protection which they give producers against a 
multitude of private, biased, and inaccurate reports. 
Any reader interested in seeing the rights of the pro- 
ducers protected will do a good service by letting his 
representatives in Congress know his wishes. All that 
is needed is a simple, brief protest against any Con- 
gressional change in these cotton crop reports as now 
gathered and issued. The spinners, merchants, brokers, 
speculators, and the cotton exchanges of this country 
and Europe are bringing great pressure to bear on 
your Congressmen to destroy the usefulness of these 
reports to you. Only the farmers, those most vitally 
interested, are not active, because not organized. Our 
readers alone can stop this proposed outrage on the 
producers’ interests if they will but write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators vigorously protesting. 


WHAT AILS US 


" NE of the main disadvantages that Southern 
farming has faced,” says Secretary W. M. 
Jardine, in a recent clear and discerning state- 

ment on the cotton crisis, “is that is has been on a year- 

to-year basis instead of a long-time program.” Here 
in this one sentence a real situation is portrayed as 
truly as if by a photograph. 


While in every cotton state a few pioneer agricul- 
tural thinkers have broken away from the one-year 
cycle in favor of the three-, or five-, or ten-year cycle 
of farming, it nevertheless remains true that the hand- 
to-mouth system of just making a crop from year to 
year is yet conspicuous among the big disadvantages 
which have too long handicapped Southern farming. 
We should put aside forever the habit of saying, “I 
am going to do so and so this year,” referring to a 
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plan: for the year that was formed in January or 
March, and, instead, get the habit of saying, “This is 
the year I am to do so and so,” referring to the place 
this year’s farming is to take in a well.ordered pro- 
gram already laid out to cover a term of years. 


The truth brought to mind afresh by Secretary Jar- 
dine’s statement should take deep root in our farm 
thinking and farm planning for the next three or five 
years at least. It should not be forgotten for a single 
day. In fact, it might not be bad for us, taking a hint 
from the late celebrated Dr. Coue, to repeat constantly 
the formula, “Every day in every way, I am getting 
farther and farther from the one-year type of farm- 
ing”—provided we are actually doing the thing instead 
of fooling ourselves by merely saying it. 


LARGER LIMITS FOR CO-OPERATION 


OST of us, in our thinking, set too narrow 
limits for agricultural codperation. We think 
of it primarily as a way of marketing staple 
crops with certain legally prepared contracts as the 
essential element of cohesion. As a matter of fact, the 
marketing of staple crops is only one form of agricul- 
tural codperation, and it must be fundamentally a mat- 
ter of the spirit rather than of compulsion. As Zeb 
Green has well said, in the truest form of codperative 
organizations, the people are bound together more by 
songs—songs that indicate neighborliness, friendship, 
and good will—than by legal documents of any kind. 
Let us get this larger vision of the scope of true 
coéperation, Not only in marketing staple crops must 











cooperative effort prevail, but we must develop more 
and more of the small community codperatives such as 
have almost revolutionized country life in many Euro- 
pean countries. There must be codperative creameries, 
codperative poultry societies, codperative livestock 
shipping associations, codperative associations for mar- 
keting truck and vegetables and fruit, codperative cot- 
ton gins, codperative credit societies or credit unions, 
etc. In all of these the principles of codperation will 
become more and more clearly understood and the suc- 
cess of the larger coéperative marketing associations 
made more certain just because members will learn 
how to find, recognize, and follow wise leadership and 
to practice and enjoy the spirit of human brotherhood, 


When in Europe some years ago we visited Denmark, 
where codperation in crop production, crop marketing, 
social life, etc., are practically everywhere the rule 
rather than the exception; and we shall never forget 
this expression we heard from one Danish rural leader: 
“Denmark is a little land full of happy people.” This 
is true because Denmark has found in codperation not 
merely an agency for increasing prices but an agency 
for the expression of a new rural comradeship, neigh- 
borliness, and brotherhood—and that after all is the 
greatest of all good things to be won by codperative 
marketing. 


LET’S PUT THE YOUNGSTERS IN POULTRY 
CLUBS 


NE of the surest ways to promote the poultry 

industry in the South is to enroll the girls— 

and as many of the boys as can be interested— 
in poultry club work. 


All of us learn more easily from doing a thing than 
from merely hearing it talked about. “Things seen are 
mightier than things heard,” as the poet tells us. We 
also learn more readily if we not only find out that a 
thing is true but wy it is true. We also enjoy learn- 
ing more if we can have the fun of learning in asso- 
ciation with other people. 


Club work offers boys and girls all these advantages. 
It teaches them the best methods of poultry raising by 
actually getting the club member to use and practice 
these best methods. It also tells the youngsters just 
why these best methods are best. And last, but not least, 
it gives ‘the boy or girl the inspiration of meeting and 
talking with other ambitious boys and girls and com- 
paring experiences and swapping ideas with them. 


Most of the South’s successful poultry producers 
ten years from now will come from the roll of mem- 
bership in the South’s poultry clubs. Are your chil- 
dren getting the advantage of such training? If not, 
there is no one to blame but yourself. The state and 
national governments have provided all the money 
necessary to give your children this help. It only re- 
mains for you to say whether they shall improve the 
opportunity or surrender it to other children, 

















A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
THE STEWART FARM RELIEF PLAN 
OR three years we have advocated the McNary- 
F Haugen principle very strenuously, and doubtless 
we shall continue to push for this method of 
farm relief. Just the same, I oftentimes think there is 
danger that people who get into movements of this sort 
will forget just what they are trying to 
accomplish. I do not look on the 
McNary-Haugen principle as sacred. If 
there are other ways of handling the 
surplus problem in such a way as to re- 
store to the farmer his fair share of the 
national income, I would like to see them tried out. 
One of the most promising of these alternative sug- 
gestions is the export debenture plan advocated by 
Prof. Charles Stewart, of the University of Illinois. 
This would be easier to put into practical operation 
than the McNary-Haugen Bill, although politically it 
is open to a certain amount of attack on the grounds 
of subsidy. Mr. Carl Vrooman has presented for a 
number of years, on behalf of the Southern farmers, 
an export plan which has certain merit. The idea of 
lowering the tariff on those things which Europe can 
send to the United States is worth considering. 

The same group of people should be supporting both 
the McNary-Haugen idea and Stewart’s export deben- 
ture principle. Fundamentally, they are trying to get 
at the same thing, and the most active support should 
be given to whichever idea has the best chance of ac- 
ceptance by Congress.—H. A. Wallace, in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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| Plant Production: Animal Production 


Both Lines Must Be Followed in Order to Reach “$500 More a Year” 


HILE lots of Southern folks have never 
realized that we have more than one, there are 
really two great lines of farm production :— 
(1) Plant production. 
(2) Animal production. 
No country, state, or section can 
long prosper without giving atten- 
tion to both these forms of pro- 
duction. Certainly Southern farm- 
ers never reach that extra “$500 
a year” without doing so. 


The soil feeds plants; plants 
feed animals; animals feed the 
soil. There is your perfect cycle 
for the farm, as designed by the 
Almighty Himself, and we can 
violate it only at our peril. If we try to feed plants 
without at the same time feeding animals and using 
them to feed the soil, we break a link in the chain of 
success. 

To put it in a nutshell, therefore, we may say that 
a farmer who is engaged in plant production only, gets 
but one profit—a profit on producing plants—whereas 
the farmer who is also a stockman gets three profits :— 


A profit on crops, 
A profit on livestock, 
A profit from soil-improvement. 


Why Animal Production Offers Larger Profits 
Than Plant Production 


HEN you grow both plants and animals, you 
simply use your brain more than when you 
grow plants alone, and the world pays you ac- 
cordingly. And right here lies one supreme advantage 
of stock raising. You get out of competition with 
cheap, unintelligent labor that only knows how to grow 
cotton or some other crop, and you get into a line of 
farm activity where brains and science are at a pre- 
mium. A great part of the work of cotton production, 
for example, as old Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to 
say, consists simply of “a series of motions inherited 
from Adam.” Except in the planting of the crop, 
when rotation, preparation, seeding, and fertilization 
policies are decided on, there is not much opportunity 
for brain work in it. The rest is mostly muscular 
labor. On the other hand, in the feeding, breeding, 
management, utilization and sale of livestock, there is 
opportunity for alert intelligence, not only every day 
but almost every waking hour—and the world pays 
higher profits to the stockman because he uses his 
brains more, feeds the soil better, and works more 
closely in harmony with the ancient and, we may say, 
divine formula :— 
Soils feed plants; 
Plants feed animals; 
Animals feed soils. 
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Always and everywhere, in the long run, this is the 
rule—that the world pays for muscular labor only 
enough to support that muscle—a bare living; the mere 
physical necessities of life. On the other hand, when- 
ever we engage in any work that utilizes both muscle 
and mind, right then the world pays not only enough 
to support that muscle but provides also some of the 
comforts and conveniences which intelligence demands 
—a living plus a profit. Use muscle only and you get 
paid only in muscle support; use both muscle and mind 
and you get paid in ways that nurture and support 
both. And the greater the degree in which the mind 
is used, the greater the profits the world willingly pays. 


No matter how industriously he may work his mus- 
cle therefore, no farmer can hope to succeed if he is 
content to stay in competition with the underpaid, 
under-living, cheap labor engaged in one-crop cotton 
production in the South. He must get away from this 
competition and move on into fields where science, skill 
and intelligence are required in greater degree if he is 
to make farming pay and pay permanently. This is 
why stock raising is indispensable. 

The raising of livestock promotes thrift, better credit 
and interest rates for the farmer, and a greater finan- 
cial reserve power. In other words, when we are grow- 
ing a “money crop,” it is so easy to depend on the 
supply merchant, buy at “time prices,” spend each 
year’s money as soon as it is made (or often before it 
is made), and never get ahead. On the other hand, 
in raising livestock, thrift is encouraged. The farmer 
begins to accumulate something. He has a perpetual 
incentive to save in order to get more stock, more feed, 
better barns, and better equipment. And what a man 
feels that he really needs and must have, he usually 
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By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


manages to get; we have all seen this fact illustrated 
in the case of automobiles. 


South Dropped 13 Per Cent in Hogs and 11 
Per Cent in Cattle 1921-’26 


HE basic reasons we have already mentioned for 

raising crops and livestock instead of crops alone 

will apply in general terms anywhere in America. 
But now let us examine conditions right here in the 
South and see whether our general situation makes live- 
stock raising more or less emphatically desirable than 
in other states and nations. 

Unquestionably, I believe nearly every thoughtful 
man will admit the necessity for the young farmer 
adopting livestock as a definite part of his farming 
system just now is a more imperative need here in 
Dixie than anywhere else in the country. In other sec- 
tions the balance between crops and livestock is so well 
maintained by the general run of folks that an indi- 
vidual can afford to risk being an exception. But here 
in the South he cannot. The easy, fatefully easy thing 
with us has been to grow cotton, and we have over- 
done the thing until profits have disappeared. Consider, 
for example, what Secretary of Agriculture William 
M. Jardine said last month :— 

“In ten important Southern states the acreage of 
cotton increased from 30,600,000 in 1909 to 33,000,- 
000 in 1919, and 46,000,000 for the last crop year. 
In the same seventeen years the land planted to 
corn decreased from 30,000,000 to 24,500,000 acres. 
The small grain crop acreage decreased from 14,- 
400,000 acres to 12,800,000 acres.” 


And Secretary Jardine might have gone on and 
pointed out that during the same period, our numbers 
of livestock have decreased in like proportion—which 
is all well enough perhaps if we are going to cut down 
on feed crops anyhow, for livestock raising has never 
paid on bought feeds. But let us consider the facts. 
Take the five years from January 1, 1921, to January 1, 
1926, and let us see how the number of hogs and the 
number of cattle decreased in each Southern state, as 
shown by the United States Department of Agriculture 
statistics (000 omitted) :— 











Per cent 
State 1921 1926 Decrease decrease 
Virginia ........+e+s 915 786 129 
North Carolina ..... 670 52 141 21 
South Carolina ..... 418 313 105 25 
GOBER ce cscvevccecce 1,137 854 283 2 
FIGSIER  ..ccssccceece 840 575 265 3 
Kentucky .......... 1,088 910 178 15 
Tennessee ........++ 1,124 962 162 14 
Alabama _......+..+. 1,022 739 283 27 
Mississippi ......... 1,190 845 345 29 
Arkansas .«...++-+«+- 1,030 804 226 22 
Louisiana .......... 800 648 152 19 
Oklahoma .......... 2,000 1,610 390 19 
yo errrrrriT Te 7,165 5,900 1,265 17 
19,399 15,475 3,924 
United States ...... 67,184 59,829 7,355 11 
SE SI Re 8,265 9,440 = $1,175 +14 
NUMBER OF HOGS (IN THOUSANDS) 
Per cent 
State 1921 1926 Decrease decrease 
Viewimia® ocdccsericee 828 555 2 33 
North Carolina .... 1,246 832 414 33.3 
South Carolina .... 840 435 405 48.3 
Georgia .....+.+eeeee 1,920 3,109 811 42.3 
PEGG. <p vs cestscases 832 506 326 38 
Kentucky ....++..+ 1,320 802 518 39.3 
Tennessee ....++.+. 1,594 880 714 4.8 
Alabama ...ss..000. 1,34 776 571 42.4 
Mississippi ......... 1,195 678 517 44 
Arkansas ....++-see- 1,233 771 462 37.5 
Lowisiana ...+..++.. 749 496 253 33.8 
Oklahoma .......... 1,213 736 477 39.4 
OIE. | nia ces hacaghies 2,330 1,062 1,268 54.5 
16,647 9,638 7,009 
United States ...... 58,711 $1,223 7,488 13 
BOWE dain scuns¥eve save 4,347 4,372 725 T.6 


t Increase. 
From these figures it will be seen that of the total 
decrease of 7,355,000 in number of cattle in the United 
States, 1921-26, the South showed a decrease of 3,924,- 


ee - 
| FRANK STANTON’S BEST POEM | 


NE of the most beloved poets the South has 
produced, even though a minor one, was 
Frank L. Stanton of Georgia, who died this 

month, His whole philosophy, simple but genuine 1 
and appealing, is summed up in perhaps his best 
known verse :— 
This world that we’re a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You git a thorn in every rose, 


But ain’t the roses sweet? 
—Frank L. Stanton. 

















000, or more than 50 per cent of the nation’s total, and 
while from 1921 to 1926 America decreased by 7,009,000 
its number of swine, the South was responsible for a 
decrease of 7,488,000. In other words, while the rest 
of the country these five years showed no hog decrease 
at all but rather a slight increase, the South was re- 
ducing its hog population at the rate of more than 
1,000,000 a year. 


South Has Outstanding Advantages for 


Livestock 


ND the tragedy of it is that the South, being the 
section where livestock had not been even half- 
way developed even in 1921, was the section 

which should have made the least decrease—or rather 
no decrease at all during the five-year period. Yet, we 
have cut down on livestock and increased on cotton 
until now, instead of one pound of cotton buying one 
pound of Western meat, as was the old rule, it now 
takes two pounds of cotton to pay for one of meat. 


Moreover, all this is going on while the South really 
has many outstanding advantages for becoming a live- 
stock country—a land of flocks and herds, barns and 
pastures, stockmen and stock breeders. 


Obviously, of course, we have an advantage in our 
mild climate as compared with states farther north— 
an advantage in that :— 

1. Housing and building costs are enormously reduced; 

2. nities for grazing and pasturage are immensely 
lengthened; 

3. Tuberculosis, the bane of housed-up animals, is far, 
far less extensive in the South; 


4. The South’s enormous areas of uncultivated land pre- 
sent vast and valuable and as yet undeveloped, opportunities 
for pasturage, recent and pending discoveries and adaptations 
of pasture grasses having further enriched our possibilities 
in this respect. 

5. The South’s great money crop, cotton, annually pro- 
duces as a mere. by-product millions of tons of cotton seed, 
one of the most valuable animal feeds known to mankind 
and absolutely the cheapest protein feed to be had on this 
planet. 

If the Southern farmer is ever to get the extra “$500 
a year” which will put him on an economic equality 
with Northern and Western farmers, then he must 
learn the big fundamental lesson they have learned and 
put constantly into practice. They have learned that 
the farmer can never prosper solely through plant pro- 
duction. He must (1) get income from both plant pro- 
duction and animal production if he is to survive, and 
(2) must maintain soil-fertility by the Almighty’s own 
self-perpetuating cycle: “Soils feed plants; plants feed 
animals; animals feed soils.” 


Editor’s Note.—Next in this series will be Mrs. 
Hutt’s article on “Making Mrs. Farmer a Partner With 
Her Husband in Going After That Extra $500 a Year” 
in next week’s Farm Woman’s Special. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


EXT summer when the long-blossoming crepe 

myrtles add weeks of beauty to the yards of 

your neighbors and the mimosa scents the air 
with a fragrance almost divine, you will probably wish 
you had set out some mimosas and crepe myrtles this 
winter. Old Benjamin Franklin said: “Industry need 
not wish.” : 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Indispensable for Stockmen 


VERY Southerner interested in giving more at- 
tention to livestock and dairying as advocated on 
this page ought to read regularly the two “old 
reliable,” indispensable publications on these subjects. 
We refer, of course, to the Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, 
and Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Both 
papers ought to have 100,000 circulation in Dixie. To 
help toward this result, we make the following offers: 
The Revegnontre Farmer and Breeder’s Gazette both ong, 
ns) Pougrecnive Waser nd iasdis:thilnoeien; tell aie 
year OE coweregoveocasce -ntssonnapsus anes.) aasnsscseermlals 
H s Dairyman, all three one year for............ 2. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HERE are those who never forget an injury. 

They nurse it until the time comes when they can 

get square. There are others who live down the 
evil that has been done them. With them time is the 
healer of differences and grievances. They come to 
see that there are bigger things to strive for. We can 
afford to bury the past and to strike hands upon new 
and higher levels with those who have done us wrong. 
Large souls refuse to be dragged down in the mud by 
hate.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Limited Sheep Farming Pays 


A Crop of Lambs and a Crop of Wool From the Same Sheep Should Prove Profitable 


HE increasing interest in the sheep industry 

which is developing gradually is very gratifying 

when we consider that when kept under proper 
limitations there is no farm animal which will pay 
more than sheep. The fact that sheep produce a crop 
of lambs and a crop of wool as 
well adds greatly to their value 
and significance on the farm. 

It has formerly been the rule 
that the wool from a good sheep 
will pay for its keep. Possibly 
this is not as true now as former- 
ly, largely because of increased 
feed cost, but where the feed is 
produced on the farm, as it should 
be, this implying the furnishing of 
good pasture, the same rule will 
no doubt hold true largely. In most cases 20 to 40 
sheep is sufficient for the average farm under South- 
ern conditions. With this limitation there are many 
farms on which practically enough pasture goes to 
waste to supply such a small flock of sheep through 
the pasture season. Where such a condition does not 
exist, it is reasonably easy to make the necessary pro- 
vision both for pasture and winter feed as well. It is 
largely a matter of the man and whether he has decided 
to look after the necessary details. 

We Need to Learn.—Sheep are not different from 
other farm animals on the 
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whole. © While they have 
their peculiarities we sim- 
ply need to master these 


facts in order to be as suc- 
cessful as with other kinds 
of farm animals. We should 
keep in mind that the two 
most serious problems of 
the sheep grower are the 
stomach worm and the dog. 
The former problem may 
be overcome largely by 
change of pastures and the 
use of bluestone treatment; 
the latter by corralling the 
sheep at night, this being 
one of the necessary chores 
in good sheep practice. Oth- 
er than these two things 
the growing of sheep is a 
pleasant, satisfying, and 
profitable job which most 
any member of the family 
may have in charge. Here 
is one place where the boy 
or the girl or even the 
mother could be given a chance and under proper 
conditions succeed. 

How to Build a Flock.—It has only been a few 
years ago that the flock of grade Hampshire sheep 
now maintained on the branch experiment station at 
Statesville, N. C., was started. The ewes selected for 
the foundation of this flock were common mountain 
ewes with a few cross-bred mutton and wool lambs. 
Since these ewes were placed there they have been 
bred continuously to a good purebred Hampshire ram. 
After a few years the females which were used as the 
foundation of the flock were supplanted by their pro- 
geny which are today big, useful, well-grown, typey 
ewes. It would take one with unusual judging ability 
to determine whether these ewes are purebreds or 
grades, so well are they marked and so well have they 
resporided to the environment. 

This plan is one which any farmer can follow with 
very little initial or subsequent cost. In the develop- 
ment of a new sheep industry this is the plan we 
should follow for best results. For all intents and 
purposes a grade flock of this kind is just as profitable 
to the farmer as purebreds. It is only under rather 
unusual conditions that it is recommended for the 
farmer to go into the production of purebreds to sell 
for breeding purposes. If he is ever to become a 
breeder of purebreds, this should follow his mastery 
of the lamb production business. 

Profits From the Well Managed Flock.—We must 
keep in mind that there are limitations beyond which 
we cannot go and expect profits on sheep to result. If 
the wool will pay for the keep, and under proper con- 
ditions it will go a long way toward doing so, a flock 
of 30 sheep furnishing 133%4 per cent increase will 
make possible the sale of 40 lambs. These can be 
grown out in 3% months to weigh at least 70 to 80 
pounds, and under almost any conditions are worth 10 
cents per pound gross, $8 per head, thus making a 
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By R. S. CURTIS 


Animal Industry Division, N. C. Experiment Station 


total return of $320. During the past season lambs 
have been worth much more, quotations running as 
high as $15.75 per 100 pounds for choice Southern 
lambs on the Eastern markets. It is too late this 
season for a farmer to get into sheep, that is to make 
a beginning, but they may keep it in mirid for next 
year and be ready to start at the proper season. The 
right kind of management will make it pay handsomely 
and it will be one step further toward better and more 
stable diversification. Many instances can be cited 
where farmers under actual farm conditions have got- 
ten the above results and in some instances exceeded 
them. But keep in mind always the limitations, which 
if exceeded may turn profit into disappointment. 


It is an established fact that the sheep industry of 
the South resolves itself into the production of early 
spring lambs. This means early breeding, early lamb- 
ing, and early marketing. The rule then; with the 
exception of mountain territory or where range con- 
ditions exist, will be to breed the ewes not later than 
August, have them lamb not later than January, and 
market them not later than May, if the best all-round 
results are to be secured. 


Treating for Stomach Worms.—The sheep indus- 
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try, however, has one great menace, the stomach worm, 
which is a severe drain on the vitality of breeding ani- 
mals and the lambs if they are not kept clear of the 
pest. Most sheep farmers who have had any experi- 
ence with the stomach worm can readily recognize the 
characteristic symptoms which are a general listless 
condition, white around the membranes of the eye, a 
skin lacking in its characteristic pink healthy color, and 
swelling under the throat. The condition is deadly 
unless it is prevented, and we may say that preventive 
measures should always be used in the control of stom- 
ach worm. Doctoring after they have gained a_foot- 
hold, especially in lambs, does not usually bring the 
desired results. 


Use the bluestone treatment to prevent worms, both 
in breeding sheep and in lambs. 
cheap. It can be bought at any drug store. One- 
eighth of a pound will make a sufficient amount for 
drenching an average sized flock of 30 to 40 sheep one 
time. Mix the bluestone with a sufficient quantity of 
warm water to dissolve it thoroughly. A pint of 
water will be sufficient. Then add enough cold water 
to make the solution up to three gallons, using non- 
metallic receptacles. For lambs under one year of age, 
give 1% ounces or 50 c.c.; for mature sheep, give 3% 
ounces or 100 c.c. 

This treatment should be given after the sheep have 
been without feed or water over night. In drenching, 
allow the sheep to stand on all four legs, do not raise 
the head too high as there is danger of fluid passing 
into the lungs, thereby causing death. Use a rubber 
tube 3 feet long and % inch in diameter attached to a 
glass funnel for drenching purposes. 

Drench all the sheep,and lambs before they go into 
winter quarters and if the sheep are badly infected 
drench again in about three weeks’ time. This will put 
the sheep and lambs in good condition to go through 
the winter and thereby to start the year on pasture in 


BRED SHEEP 


Bluestone is very ~ 


a strong and vigorous condition. Continue the drench- 
ing through the following season. If the practice of 
drenching is not followed, the process of egg-laying, 
hatching, and infesting the sheep and lambs will occur 
each year. Frequent change of pasture will help. 

Some Important. Details—Be prepared to look 
after the lambs when they come.. The lambing season 
should be an anxious time with the sheep farmer. If 
he does not take it as such he should stay out of sheep 
raising. They require care especially at lambing time. If 
given care this means success and success means profit. 

Do not under any circumstances allow the ewes to 
run down in condition. Keep them strong and vigor- 
ous, as this is necessary in order to develop a strong, 
healthy crop of lambs. Remember that a weakened 
ewe has difficulty in giving birth to the young, which, 
if they live are likely to be weak and unprofitable. 
What grain is fed should be balanced. Do not feed too 
much corn as it is fattening and heats the system. 
A mixture of corn, oats, bran, and cottonseed meal is 
better for the breeding ewe. 


= 
Covered Barnyard or Open Shed for the 


Dairy Herd? 


HE open shed or covered barnyard is a practical 
method of housing dairy cows. It provides the 
best known method of saving and preserving all 
the fertilizer constituents of 
the manure; it permits the 
feeding under shelter of 
roughage and makes possi- 
ble its utilization for bed- 
ding; when there is plenty 
of bedding, cows so housed 
keep cleaner than those con- 
fined in stanchions. These 
are the principal points in 
favor of the open-shed sys- 
tem, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
In an experiment at the 
Beltsville, Md., station, it 
was found that the cows in 
the open shed produced a 
little more milk, but at a 
greater cost for feed, than 
the cows in the closed barn. 
The more timid cows were 
fought away from the feed 
racks in the shed, which re- 
sulted in a much lower pro- 
duction from such cows. 
Probably it would be a mat- 
ter of economy to confine 
the cows at feeding time. Cows so housed should be 
dehorned. 

The labor required under the two systems was slight- 
ly greater with the open shed. Had the cows been 
milked in the open shed this would not have been the 
case, but since this practice is not recommended in the 
production of market milk, the cows in this experi- 
ment were taken to a separate stable for milking. 
Sixty-eight per cent more bedding was used in the 


open shed. 
a eee) 
Add Cottonseed Meal 


READER is feeding dairy cows soybean and 

pea hay. He also has corn and cob meal and 

redtop hay and asks if he should add cotton- 
seed meal or wheat bran to the corn and cob meal. 


A little redtop hay might be used, but if there is 
sufficient soybean and pea hay we would feed the cows 
about all of these they will consume. 


With these legume hays fed liberally we doubt if it 
will pay to buy wheat bran and feel confident it would 
not pay to buy much, if any. 


We suggest a mixture of 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 400 pounds of corn and cob meal, feeding 
one pound of this mixture for every 3 to 3% pounds 
of milk produced. 


CES 
It was 


H, WHAT a fight! 

a fight to make the team and 

a fight to stay on it. It was 
a fight to gain the favor of Katie 
O’Neal and more of a fight to keep 
it. And every time Bob was on the 
point of giving up—well, just what 
part did Katie play in that? Page 8. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











The New Models 


IS the season for new models, Coats, 
cloaks, calicoes, and cars are being 
shown in their new shapes. 

Like human beings that we are, there 
ig much dissatisfaction in our hearts over 
our inability to ac- 
quire the new mod- 
els. Some one has 
said that we are con- 
stantly stirred by a 
“divine unrest” 
which keeps us ever 
after the new. 

Doubtless much of 
our activity, and 
most of our pro- 
gress is due to this 
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very trait within us. 

So far, so good. Yet, it is the easiest 
thing for us to allow this craze for new- 
ness to run away with our sober judg- 
ments. We forget that new models will 
wear out and give trouble much as the 
old ones did. 

A rich man in America got tired of 
his wife’s shape, and pined for a new 
model. His faithful wife of the years 
stood flat-footed, and he wanted a new 
model who could dance on the tip ends of 
her great toes. So, to make short a long 
story, he set aside the woman who had 
helped him save his first thousand dol- 
lars and annexed the new dancer. It 
was fun while the fun lasted, but God 
does not allow such fun to last for long. 
He soon tired of the “high kicker” and 
at last reports, after paying a large sum 
of money for a divorce, he said, “The 
true wife of a man’s youth is the truest 
friend a man can ever find.” 

The old models of moral conduct have 
run well adown the centuries, but now 
and then we find someone who desires to 
“junk” them in the imterests of the 
“new” freedom. Most of the “freedom” 
so ardently desired is the freedom of our 
animal instincts. Men and nations have 
tried out slipping the noose of moral re- 
straints from their conduct, only to ruin 
their own lives and shame their children. 


A lie is a lie, no matter what it may 
be called. Truth and honor may have 
new definitions, but they abide eternally 
the same. Virtue, that slowly. matured 
strength of the soul, is quite old, but 
there is no new invention that will take 
its place. 

The religion of Christ is very old. It 
may seem poky to the young who are 
eager to try out everything that is new, 
but in the end, the religion of love and 
service will prove to be better than any 
substitute that has ever been offered in 
its place. 

We cannot bi6t out of human nature 
this heaven-implanted instinct for new 
things; we ought only to seek its direc- 
tion in proper channels. 
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Favorite Bible Verses 
‘OR I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.—Romans 8 :38-39. 
Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee; he shall never suffer 
the righteous to be moved.—Psalms 55 :22, 


(<r) 

ESSEN the loss of ammonia from 

manure that is stored in piles by 
mixing acid phosphate with it. By using 
60 pounds to each ton of manure, not 
only will the loss of ammonia be les- 
sened, but the manure will be made more 
nearly a balanced fertilizer for crops. 
Manure taken directly from the barns to 
the field should have the acid phosphate 
mixed with it as it is loaded on the 
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New and Cheaper Way to Make Cotton 








Decreasing the Cost of Production 


A 1927 Necessity 





WHAT IS THE COVINGTON METHOD? 


The Covington Method of planting and growing cotton is very sim- 
ple. It’s easier to follow than the old way. It costs less and it makes 

rger yields. All there is to it is to | the cotton seed in hills and 
not thin or chop the hills. Let all the plants make cotton. We plant 
peas and beans, etc., in hills and do not thin, so why not cotton? 


Cotton seed dropped in hills and the hills left unchopped or unthin- 
ned, will make 25 to 100 per cent more with the same fertilizers and 
weather conditions. The average increase is about 50 per cent. I have 
found this so over the period of 6 or 7 years I have been testing the 
unthinned hills. Every farmer who has used my planter according to 
my instructions has gotten the same results regardless of whether 
the land was rich or poor whether the weather was wet or dry or 
whether the land was oendy or heavy clay whether he lived in North 
Carolina or Texas. Everywhere and under every condition the unthin- 
ned hills make more cotton, I have never heard of it making less in 
all my experience covering 7 years. Just read every testimonial I 
and see that what I claim for my planter and hill method is true. 

hey all say they are well pleased and where my instructions are fol- 
lowed wonderful increases in yields are made and at a much lower cost, 


It costs at least $6.00 per acre for seed chopping and hoeing to plant 
cotton the old way by drilling the seed. The cost by the Pa Barwon 
Method will not be more than $1.00 per acre. It takes only 8 to 10 
pounds seed per acre and if the work is carefully done this is the 
only cost, as the crop can be made without the hoe. 


Read These. You May Know Soine 
‘ of These Farmers 


“I used one of your cotton seed droppers as instructed and met with 
good results. My opinion is that if you will publish the unfavorable 
reports with the favorable, you will be able to convince the “doubting 
Thomases” that you are working more for their interest than for their 
money.—Frank Kent, Simsboro, La.” (Note.—There are no unfavor- 
able reports where my instructions are followed.—W. F. C.) 


“IT beg to advise that I used one of your planters this season ac- 
cording to your instructions, and must say it is what you claim for it. 
On a plot of 2 acres, I thinned out 1 acre to 1 and 2 plants to the hill 
and picked 960 pounds seed cotton from this acre. The other acre was 
not thinned, there being from 4 to 8 stalks to the hill, and from this 
acre I picked 2,208 pounds seed cotton. This was the same grade of 
land throughout. The balance of my crop was left just as planted and 
I made on an average of 1,500 pounds seed cotton per acre, and this 
land will not come up to the test acres. I am glad to give you this 
result with my planter.—F. Bingham, Aubrey, Ark.” 


“TI have used your droppers two years. This year, I left the hoe out 
entirely and produced better than a bale to the acre on run down land 
that has been taking 3 to 4 acres to make a bale. I would not sell my 
dropper today for $100.00 and plant one crop the old way. The planter 
is perfect. To advertise the planters in my county I would go plant 
a few rows in each of my neighbors’ fields where they were planting 
with common planters. Soon after this was done very heavy _ rains 
came, and not one single row I planted had to be planted over. Every 
one seems to be pleased with the results. They tell me these rows 
doubled the yield of the rows thinned out. Yet a lot of them are tender- 
footed and afraid to leave it thick, but I have convinced a lot of them 
by my own crop.—J. G. Clark, Bluffton, Ga.” 


“Your planter is the best one I ever put in my fields, I planted 40 
acres of common pine hill land and made 37 bales. I ng 6 to 8 
seed in hills 20 inches apart and never chopped it. Your planter and 
method is a wonderful improvement for every cotton raiser—D. C. 
Cater, Junction City, Arkansas.” 


“I planted my entire cotton crop this year with a Covington planter 
and cultivated without the hoe. I let my cotton stand just as planted. 
I made more than a bale per acre on land that has been making 300 
to 500 pounds seed cotton per acre. Many people here say I beat the 
whole county and that they are going to use Covington Droppers in 
1927.—P. D. Beavers, Cropwell, Alabama.” 


“I think your planter the greatest tool ever put on the market to 
save work and then make more cotton. I did as you said and did 
not chop. I cultivated 3 times and then gave _ hoeing, taking 2 
rows at once, taking out the bunches of grass. ept the children in 
school. A man can work about twice as much cotton, but it gives you 
fits in the fall to pick it, but this is what the farmer likes, I made 
more cotton per acre than I ever made before. I like your planter fine. 
It is worth $100.00 to any man planting 20 to W acres in cotton, and the 
farmer who will not use it is using very poor business sense. I thank 
you very much for the planter.—J. Lumpkin, Lucedale, Miss.” 


, “I followed your directions with my plooter and I am certainly well 
leased with the results. I planted about 15 or 20 acres of an ol 

ay-out Bermuda bottom with your planter, dropping from 6 to 8 seed 
to the hill, 24 inches apart. I never thinned or put a hoe in it. I have 
picked 14 bales off of it and I think I will get 6 or 7 more. I believe 
all those men who bought your planters are well pleased with them. 
I want the agency for Gregg, Harrison, Rusk, Smith and Upshur coun- 
ties. I expect to spend the winter months taking orders, and I believe 
I will be able to sell a car load at least by January.—J. B. Blackwell, 
Longview, Texas.” Note.—Mr. Blackwell sold 20 planters this past 





wagon or manure spreader, 


spring and these are the ones he refers to above.) 


Plant Seed in Hills and Quit Chopping 


and Increasing the Yield per Acre 







MY INSTRUCTIONS— 

Drop 6 te 12 saad to. the hill and 
drop hills 20, 22 or 24 inches apart, and 
don’t chop or thin. 

YOUR RESULTS— 

A saving of $5.00 acre in t 

of seed, ont ¥° 


(see testimonials) adding “$500 More” 
per each 50 acres cotton for 1927. 





PRICES: Cotton only.............. $20.00 
With All Plates.................... $23.00 
Plates and Bean Attachment... .$25.00 
F, O. B. Headland, Ala. 
Weight 105: pounds 


Drops Seed Just as They Come From Gin, as Many to Hill as Wanted and Hills Any Distance Apart 
Wanted, Without Any Damage to Seed and — ae Missing One Single Hill, Always Producing the 
Best of Stands. 


“I planted 12 acres of cotton this year with a Covington Cotton Seed 
Dropper, using 800 pounds fertilizer per acre. Dropped 6 to 8 seed 
18 inches apart I did not thin this cotton at all. Have already ginned 
17 bales and will get 1 more.—D. B. Broxton, Hilltonia, Ga.” 


“I can truly say that your planter is more than you claim. I have 
used several different planters and if. I could not get another one 
would not sell it at any reasonable price. Cotton planted with your 
lanter will make at least 50 per cent more per acre with 50 per cent 
ess cost. It won’t miss a hill dropping cotton seed or corn. I will 
Soames your planter to the highest degree.—R. L. Southern, Cam- 
en, S.C.” 


7 ee 3% acres of cotton this year with my Covington Cotton 
Seed Dropper, using the same seed and fertilizer on each acre, Planted 
all the same time and got a good stand. 20 acres of this I thinned 
and on this I picked 5 bales, I did not thin the other 10 acres and 
made 10 bales on it.—L. L. Godbee, Girard, Ga.” 


“I must admit that your planter is the best that I have ever used. 
I made at least 50 per cent more cotton where I pastes with your 
planter than where the other planters were used. made a bale per 
acre this year on some of my land that ordinarily makes less than 4% 
bale per acre. I will certainly recommend this planter to — 
wanting to make cotton and save the ex wi x of chopping it. I drop- 
ped from 5 to 7 seed per hill and the hills 15 inches apart. No use in 
encepene, ft sat all, just keep the cultivators going.—J. G. Burford, 
Gloster, La.’ 


“I wish to say that I am well pleased with your Covington Planter, 
I used this planter according to your instructions, dropping 4 to 5 
seed to the hill. I find this the most practical and inexpensive method, 
I like it because it saves the seed; saves the expense of chopping, and 
the yield is splendid. My yield is more than a bale per acre. This is 
the most satisfactory planter I have ever used. In fact, I don’t think 
that there is anything to compete with it.—E. E. Turnipseed, Catch- 
ings, Miss.” 


“T have been using cotton planters for 50 years and your planter 
is the only complete planter I have ever used, 'I thinned my cotton 
some but now I see my mistake I would have made more cotton per 
acre if I had not thinned any at all.—J. C. Johnson, Deatsville, Ala.” 


“TI am proud to say that I used one of your planters this year. I 
followed your instructions and never thinned out one single hill of 
my cotton and I am going to make 75 to 90 per cent more cotton at 
90 per cent less cost over the old way. Several of my neighbors used 
my planter following your instructions and all want planters for them- 
selves next ornreincyB, ) L. Stanley, Lyerly, Ga.” 


“I planted my entire crop with one of it planters this year. A 
part I thinned slightly and the other part I followed your instructions 
to the letter. On the unthinned portion of my crop I made better 
than a bale per acre. My neighbor, Mr, H. B. Smith, also has one 
of your planters and we both value them very highly and will say 
that var. all you claim for them. In fact I really believe they aré 
better than you claim. want to act as your agent here—W. A. 
Hammett, Tremont, La.” 


WRITE FOR COPY 1927 BOOKLET 


It contains about 200 additional testimonials and tells how to pre- 
pare the land, fertilize, plant and work a cofton crop so as to make 
a bale per acre at about the same cost you have been paying to make 
a half bale per acre, and also how to make the crop without the hoe. 
There are five main points to the Covington Method-and if you will 
follow this method 100% you will certainly get “$500 More” from each 
50 acres you plant to cotton in 1927. 


PLANTS CORN, PEAS, PEANUTS, ETC. 


My planter is made to drop cotton seed in hills, which it does by 
the use of dropping fingers and not with plates as many suppose, 
I make plates to drop corn, peas, peanuts, beans, melon seed, sor- 
ghum, etc. There are 7 places furnished for $3.00 extra to the cost of 
the cotton planter, and also furnish for another $2.00 extra an at- 
tachment to drop velvet beans or soybeans at same time of dropping 
corn or other seed, hen planter is bought with all attachments, 
which cost $5.00 extra, it will do all the planting, saving the buying of 
other planters, and give perfect satisfaction. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED 


I now have about 500 agents and deaférs selling Covington Planters, 
but we want to be represented in every cotton growing county in t 
South. The Covington Method is the coming way of planting and 
growing cotton, and every farmer is an immediate prospect for one 
or more planters. Order a sample planter to demonstrate with and 
get these orders. A liberal commission allowed. 


W. F. Covington Planter Co. 


HEADLAND, ALABAMA 
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RAY clouds scudded over a wind- 

swept sky. Although it was the 

first day of March and farms of the 
Corn Belt should have been humming 
with the activity of spring work, fields 
were a morass of mud, mud so sticky 
that it adhered to the wheels of a slow- 
moving flivver, impeded the progress of 
a bony team which drew a creaking 
wagon and kept at home all but those 
farmers compelled to be about. With an 
army of other tenants who annually obey 
the mandate to “move on,” Bradley Bar- 
ton and his family were enroute to a new 
home. It was the fourth day of their 
journey and the tired horses stood with 
drooping heads. The flivver had stopped 
that the wagon might draw abreast, and 
a tall, well-built lad stood upon the run- 
ning-board. 

“Hi, dad,” called the boy, pointing 
down the road toward a dilapidated house, 
“ you don’t suppose that shack is the Jones 
place, do you?” 

Bradley Barton removed an _ ever- 
present pipe from between his teeth and 
gestured toward a house nearby. “Don’t 
look much like the place described to us. 
Bob,” he called back, “but, according to 
the directions given we should be about 
there. Suppose you run in, son, and ask 
these folks. If it is the right place, they’ll 
be our neighbors, you know.” 


Down into the mud stepped the flivver’s 
driver, and curious eyes, watching from 
behind a curtained window, noted that 
the stranger ‘paused to scrape his shoes 
as he approached the door. At the knock, 
a girl with short curling hair and merry 
blue eyes stood framed in the opened 
doorway. Off came the stranger’s cap. 
“May I trouble you for a little informa- 
tion?” queried the visitor. “We are 
strangers, looking for a place known as 
the Jones farm. From our directions we 
should be about there, but we are not 
sure.” 


“Tt’s the next farm down the road,” an- 
swered the girl. “We heard the place 
hac been rented. I suppose you folks are 
to be our new neighbors.” 


“Thank you very much,” replied the 
boy, “Yes, we rented the place from an 
agent and never have seen it. It is hard 
to rent land where wecame from. I'll 
say this,” and a twinkle appeared in the 
boy’s brown eyes, “we are taking a lot of 
good dirt on the farm with us. You folks 
certainly have the muddiest mud we've 
found on the whole trip. If corn will 
grow like this mud sticks, you should 
be world beaters.” 


“Tt is muddy,” admitted the girl, and 
her smile matched the boy’s grin, “but 
you'll get used to it. And this soil does 
grow corn. As we are to be neighbors, 
my name is Katherine O’Neal. Father 
and mother are away, but I know they 
will be glad to do anything thev can 
for your folks. The Jones place has 
been vacant for some time and we are 
glad to have neighbors.” 


“T’m Robert Barton,” announced the 
visitor, “but nobody ever calls me any- 
thing but ‘Bob.’ I know mother and dad 
will appreciate your offer. We had good 
neighbors where we lived; it was hard 
for us to leave.” 


“Of course, I’m ‘Katie’. to all my 
friends,” answered the girlas Bob Bar- 
ton turned away. “I hope you like your 
new home. Good luck.” 


“TTXHAT’S the place, dad,” announced 

Bob as he rejoined the family. 
“Looks as if we've been ‘stung’ again, 
but reckon we'll have to make the best 
of it. Goin’ to have good neighbors, 
anyway. That’s a lot. Giddap, Lizzie.” 
The flivver’s engine broke into a chat- 
tering roar; the little caravan started on 
and soon turned in where a gate sagged 
on rusted hinges. Bradley Barton climb- 
ed stiffly down and joined the other 
mefnbers of his family. A man of mid- 
dle age, stooped-shouldered, poorly clad, 
he seemed ill-fitted to battle against ad- 
verse circumstances. Old and dilapida- 
ted, the house was most uninviting; no 
living thing about the place enlivened its 
unkempt, deserted appearance. There, 


were tears in the eyes of Mother Barton 


as, with her two 


affection which was 





small daughters, 
huddled close, she 
surveyed the farm 
which for a year 
at least must be 
“home.” 

“Oh, Brad,” broke 
out Mrs. Barton, 
“this is the worst 





her heritage from 
land- owning an- 
cestors. The great 
erief of Grace 
Barton’s life was 
that in the twenty 
years she had borne 
that name no roof 
had covered her 
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in all the years. 
Why did you take 
the word of that 
rascally agent? 
This is mo such 
farm as you were promised, and you've 
paid half the rent money in advance. 
What will we do?” 

“Make the best of it, Mother,” an- 
swered Father Barton. “It does look 
tough for a fact. But we are here—and 
that’s something after all these miles of 
mud. ‘Every dark cloud has a silver lin- 
ing,’” concluded Barton, uttering his 
philosophy of life, “and it might be 
worse. See, there’s a big chimney which 
means a fireplace. Get out the axe, Bob, 
and cut some wood. We'll all feel more 
cheerful with a fire, and we can’t haul 
our goods from the station until to- 
morrow. Lucky I had the key sent. Now, 
let’s have a look inside.” So into their 
new home trooped the wanderers. 


Old, indeed, and showing the ravages 
of innumerable and careless tenants, the 
interior of the old home at one time had 
been a thing of beauty. A great living- 
room, an immense fireplace reminiscent 
of bygone days, a winding stairway which 
invited exploration of rooms above. Built 
before the Civil War, when labor and 
lumber cost little in comparison with 
modern times, the Jones home had been 
a show place in its time. The house would 
quarter a small army. As mother, Bar- 
ton and the girls exclaimed over its vast- 
ness and Bob, with the true instinct of 
boyhood, raced up the stairway for ex- 
ploration above, Bradley Barton stood 
gazing dreamily at charred embers of 
what once had been leaping flame. Softly 
his foot began pat, patting, and the lilting 
notes of a bird in song issued from his 
lips. “A big fire,” murmured Bradley 
Barton, “and an easy chair. The old pipe 
and the. violin. I'll call ’em back again 
from the old days. It’s going to be great 
here.” 


CHAPTER 11 
Dreamers and Doers 


LL his life Bradley Barton had been 
a dreamer of dreams. Warm- 
hearted, lovable, but impractical and given 
to idleness when work made most insis- 
tent demand, the head of the House of 
Barton was a farmer from necessity, not 
from choice. A round peg in a square 
hole, Barton farmed because he had been 
bred to it, while in his heart he believed 
that had opportunity been offered his 
name would have been blazoned as one 
of the great musicians. But there had 
been no money for training in boyhood, 
and Barton the man had done well to 
feed and clothe himself and those he 
loved. Yet when he sat before an open 
fire and drew bow across strings there 
was strength and virility in face and 
fingers. Barton was always composing 
something new. Now it was a militant 
march which presaged victory, now a 
crooning lullaby which soothed one to 
restful slumber. But the composition 
never reached the stage of paper and ink. 
Barton’s violin was a call to new adven- 
ture, to new fields of musical explora- 
tion. The sordid business of getting a 
living from the soil was mere necessity, 
the job one repugnant from planting to 
harvest time. 


Grace Barton, younger by ten years 
than her husband, was his direct oppo- 
site. Not that she could not thrill to the 
violin, which, as much as its owner, had 
wooed her, for it was a part of her home 
life. But Mother Barton faced the stern 
reality of hungry mouths, of needed com- 
forts, of an education for those dear to 
her if they were to prosper beyond the 
achieyements of their own kin. More- 
over, she loved the soil with an abiding 
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which she could 
call “my own.” De- 
spite her energy 
and industry the 
years had been 
hard indeed until Robert, the eldest child, 
-had grown into sturdy, willing helpful- 
ness. Yet young Bob was a strange mixture 
of paternal and maternal blood. There 
were days when he, too, seemed a carefree 
idler, content to adopt his father’s scheme 
of life; days when he was a dynamo of 
energy doing far more than allotted tasks. 
Shy and sweet, Bob’s little sisters were 
the joy of their father, their mother’s 
comfort. Stamped upon the entire family 
was that intangible something which be- 
tokens good breeding. Except for their 
poverty, the Barton: family was not as 
other roving tenants who make annual 
pilgrimage. 

Impractical and unbusinesslike, Brad- 
ley Barton always had asserted himself 
as the head of the house and Mother 
Barton never had rebelled. When, in 
answer to an advertisement, Father Bar- 
ton had entered into correspondence with 
an agent and finally had paid half of the 
five hundred dollars rental demanded in 
advance, she had not protested. Vivid 
had been the portrayal of the great house 
with its attractive surroundings, the 
hundred acres of rich land which would 
yield large crops of corn. Now they 
were here to find the house old and for- 
saken, the fields unfenced, the barn a 
flimsy structure which swayed in the 
March wind. Little wonder that bitter- 
ness crept into the heart of Grace Bar- 
ton and that she wept for the comfort- 
able though unpretentious home and the 
good neighbors they had left. “If ever 
you have any dealings with an agent of 
any kind again, Brad,” Mother Barton 
announced. “I'll, I'll I don’t know 
what it will be,” she finished, wiping her 
eyes, “but it will be something bad. This 
isn't a house, it’s just an old rookery.” 


“Hi, mother,” called Bob from the 
rooms above. “Come on up! There’s a 
cute little room for Ruth and Bess, a 
dandy big one for you and dad, and the 
room I’ve always wanted and never had. 
All this old shack needs is a roof and 
some paint and she won’t be so bad. Look 
around while I start a fire. Who knows 
it may not be so bad after all?” Whist- 
ling, Bob descended the stairway and soon 
a blazing fire illuminated the dark rooms. 
Father Barton had discovered some old 
chairs tucked away in the basement, and 
Mother Barton sank into one with a sigh 
of relief. “Bob,” she announced, “you 
and the girls can do all the exploring 
you want, but I’m going to rest. It is 
more cheerful with the fire. We may be 
happy here and thank God, we are all 
together and all well.” 


AN HOUR later when Bob and his 

small sisters came in, muddy but en- 
thusiastic, the strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home” floated out on the darkening air. 
The wagon and car had. been unloaded 
and Mother Barton was preparing sup- 
per over the open fire. With eyes closed, 
Bradley Barton cuddled his violin, and 
now the room seemed peopled with swift 
and moving shapes. “‘Dance of the 
Blacks,’ ”” he answered at Bob’s query. “I'll 
bet the old master has had many a pick- 
aninny dance before this fireplace, es- 
pecially on feast days. Now when I get 
around to it, I’m going to write down 
the tune.” All the family smiled as with 
a final flourish the tune ended. “What 
did you find, son?” Father Barton in- 
quired as he put the violin away. “Think 
there’s any chance of making that five 
hundred dollars rent and some besides?” 


“There’s some great land'on this place, 
dad,” Bob replied, “better than any we 
have ever farmed. But a lot of it is creek 
bottom, which may overflow. There’s a 
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fine bluegrass pasture, although it has no 
fence to speak of, and the wheat which 
seems just as described to us is show- 
ing up fine. Twenty acres of that, I 
reckon. Back in the far corner of one 
field there seems to be some mighty rough 
land with heavy timber. We'll see Mr. 
Jones and get permission to cut posts 
and firewood there. How’s your mus- 
cle dad?” concluded Bob with twink- 
ling eyes. 

“Oh, all right, I reckon,” was Father 
Barton’s reply. “But you know, son, I 
never was much of a hand with an axe. 
It will take a lot of choring around 
home here until we get fixed up. Suspect 
you'll have to get up the wood.” There 
was an amused giggle from Ruth, and 
Bob chuckled tolerantly. No, father never 
had been “much of a hand with an axe” 
or with any other implement calling for 
hard labor since his stalwart son had ap- 
proached manhood. Soon the evening meal 
had been disposed of and again the Bar- 
ton family sat before a leaping fire while 
the violin sang songs of olden days, for 
this was the mood in which Barton 
found himself. The girls were nodding 
sleepily when a knock came and Mother 
Barton threw wide the door. 


“Howdy, neighbors; I‘m John O’Neal. 
And this is Mrs. O’Neal and Kate. We 
live next farm, where you stopped to- 
day. Come over to bid you welcome and 
see if there’s anything we can do. No, 
keep your seats,” as Father Barton ac- 
knowledged the introduction and pre- 
sented the members of his family. “We 
didn’t aim to stay but a minute, but 
neighbors here have been so scarce in 
late years that we wanted to know ’em 
before they could get away.’’ O’Neal’s 
hearty laugh boomed through the vacant 
rooms. Big and bluff, he overshadowed 
his cheery, pleasant wife. “We want you 
to come over and spend the night with 
us,” chimed in Mrs. O’Neal, “for we 
know that your things still are at the 
station. Saw them there today. We'd 
love to have you come.” 


Into Mother Barton’s thoughts flashed 
a verse: “I was a stranger and ye took 
me in.” Here were real friends. Yet 
they could hardly accept this unexpected 
hospitality. Courteously she explained 
that they had brought bedding along and 
had ample for their needs until they 
could get fixed up properly. Warmly she 
thanked Mrs. O’Neal, assuring her that 
the thought meant more than the deed to 
them. - “But you must make us a little 
visit,’ Mother Barton insisted, “so that 
we can get really acquainted. Take these 
chairs. Bob and the girls can sit on the 
floor.” 


“We heard some one playing a violin 
wonderfully,” said Katie as Bob sprawled 
his awkward length on the floor and John 
O’Neal, with another booming laugh 
sank down beside the fire. “Was it you, 


Mr. Barton? Won't you play again?” 
“Before you go,” smiled Bradley Bar- 
ton, “let’s visit now. Smoke, Mr. 


O’Neal?” Barton held out his pouch and 
soon the elders were chatting as if they’d 
been friends for years. Bess and Ruth 
were quickly won by Katie’s friendly ad- 
vances and snuggled close to her as she, 
too, sat on the floor before the fire. With 
the shyness of big boyhood Bob kept in 
the background, to pick up his ears at 
John O’Neal’s emphatic declaration which 
stopped the children’s chatter and the 
confidences between the two mothers. 


“¥ DON’T want to frighten you,” 

O’Neal was saying, “but there’s 
something mysterious about this place. 
Nobody has lived here for three years. 
It’s been five years since stock began 
disappearing, and the tenants were forced 
to leave. Some other mighty strange 
things happened, too. That’s why Jones 
hasn’t been able to rent the farm to any- 
one who knew conditions and why he 
had Sims advertise it and demanded half 
cash in advance. Sure, it’s good land,” 
O’Neal replied in response to a query, 
“but nobody will pay $500 a year for the 
land alone. Nothing happens unless some 
one is living on the place. The rent- 
ters before have been just ‘poor white 


(Continued on page 25). 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


WINGING Door That Can’t Be 

Seen Through.—That’s an awful 

knot on Pa’s forrud! And I reckon 
it’s my fault. That swingin’ door be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room, in- 
stead of being all wood, should of had a 
glass panel in it so I could of seen who 
was comin’. “AUNT HET.” 


Located Orchard in Wrong Place.— 
My greatest mistake in orchard work 
was one made when I selected the south 
side of the slope for my orchard spot. As 
it is protected from the north wind and 
is exposed to the sun, it oftentimes buds 
out too early and the fruit crop is de- 
stroyed by frost or a cold spell. From 
experience I have learned that the or- 
chard should be located on the north side 
of the slope. Another mistake I made 
with my orchard was my neglect to Keep 
my trees properly pruned while they were 
young and growing. As a result, the 
trees did not get the proper shape for a 
well balanced tree. Peach trees should 
be kept on the ground, while apple trees 
should be allowed to spread. H.W. P. 


Didn’t Paint My House When It 
Was New.—We built a dwelling house 
about 10 years ago, and didn’t paint it; 
only did what was called “priming,” 
which some claimed was just as good as 
painting. By not painting this building 
as soon as completed, we lost at least $50, 
in addition to the woodwork being greatly 
damaged. We had this building painted 
last July at a cost of $198. If it had 
been painted at first, it would not have 
cost one-half that amount. After a build- 
ing stands several years without paint, 
the woodwork becomes rough and takes 
up double the amount of paint and re- 
quires more time and labor to do the 
work, which was the case with my house. 

W. H. H. 

Neglected Pecan Trees.—We made 
the mistake of not properly caring for 
eight pecan trees that we set. All of 
them died. MRS. J. R. P. A. 


Leaving the Country.—The very 
worst mistake I ever made was to retire 
from farming and move to the city. Very 
few retired farmers are ever as happy 
in the city as they were on the farm. 

Pt 

Hay Spoiled in Barn.—Thinking that 
fair weather would continue for some 
time, I failed to repair a leak in the barn 
roof until a more convenient time. The 
result was a badly damaged lot of other- 
wise fine hay. It is better for hay to 
spoil in the field than in the barn. 

A READER. 

Fly Maggots Ruin Meat. — Failure 
to make sure that flies could not enter 
the box in which I had my meat packed 
cost me several fine hams and shoulders. 
Taking this precaution is very essential 
if you would be sure of avoiding this 
serious consequence. W. A. M. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Goppright 1927 by 



















































“I ain't never yet seen a good cook that 
liked to stand an’ gab over the telephone 
for an hour at a time.” 

“I notice the less sense a woman has 
about feedin’ her baby, the quicker she 
blames Providence if it dies.” 





McCormick-Deering 
P&OTip-Top Cotton 
and Corn Planter 

















McCormick-Deering 
Popular for Years! 


This line of planters is very popular in the South, due to the adaptahility to all 
row crops. Wherever row crops are grown you hear good words spoken about 
the McCormick-Deering P & O line of planters. 


Two-row planters or drills are becoming more and more popular because they 
save labor and make cultivating easier. McCormick-Deering P &O Tip-Top 
(two-row) shown above is built especially for use in southern sections. For those 
desiring a one-row planter there is a complete line bearing the McCormick-Deer- 
ing P &O name (No. 156 shown at the right above). Whatever your needs, you'll 
do well to call at the local dealer’s store and see the modern planters he offers. 


There Are Good Features All Over the 
McCormick-Deering New 4 Cultivator 


The New 4 Cultivator is a wonderful combination of desirable cultivator features. It is quickly 
adaptable to any row crop planted in 28 to 48-inch rows—corn, cotton, beans, tobacco, cab- 
bage, potatoes, sorghum cane, etc. The wonder is that so many good features could be com- 

















Cotton and Corn 


PcQ 



























bined in a cultivator so simple and easy to handle—balance 
lever, foot-pedal guide, gang leveling lever, folding seat, rol- 
ling gang shift, individual gang depth-adjusting levers, clear 
view of work, seat and pedal adjustments, wide range of 
gang and shovel equipment, and a dozen other splendid 
features, all combined in a perfect-working cultivator. 




















606 So. Michigan Ave. 









CWD 


Ask the local dealer for complete information 
on these cotton and corn implements. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 

























McCormick-Deering New 4 
Cotton and Corn Cultivator 



















ts Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder 
than you can buy. No tools needed but saw 
and hammer. It will do the work of 4 old 
hens and do it better. The materials, includ- 
ing heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will 
send yoy plans for making it, together with a 
Putnam Brooder Heater, Galvanized Steel, 
$4.75; or pure aluminum, $6.25; all postpaid. 
Try the Brooder out and if you don’t say it’s 
the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. 

Send for free Booklet, “Poultry Helps’ 
1, PUTNAM 

Route 186-B 
A,N Y. 
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Burns 10 days without attention 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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Big 64-Piece, full size Rose and Gold Dinner Set 
{ iven away—for lling only 
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The Progressive Farmer ~ 


Export Debentures Can Raise Cotton Prices 


This Is the Tariff in Reverse Gear and Must Not Be Confused With-the McNary-Haugen Plan 


OSE who send cotton out of the 

United States should be allowed to 

replace it by other goods brought in 
with the tariff rebated. 

The plan by which this can be done is 
the export debenture plan. 

It is simple. 

It can raise the price of the entire crop 
through its effects on exports and can do 
so without disturbing usual business prac- 

’ tices. 


How Would Debentures Work ? 


MAGINE yourself a cotton exporter, 
possibly a manager of a codperative. 
When the Liverpool price is 16 cents a 
pound, you and your competitors can pay 
13 cents a pound for cotton to send 
abroad. American spinners must bid that 
much to keep you from getting it. The 
Liverpool price less about three cents is 
the American price. 

If you were to receive for each ship- 
ment exported by you an export deben- 
ture, or in other words, a no-interest- 
bearing certificate which our customs of- 
fiers would receive in payment of duties 
on goods being brought into this coun- 
try, you could and would raise your bids 
up toward 16 cents. 

Of course, you would not be likely to 
do much importing yourself, but if not, 
you would sell the certificates at very 
close to par. Those buying these cer- 
tificates would have as high tariff to pay 
as if they paid the duties all in cash, but 
you would be able to consider the Liver- 
pool price as if it were raised two or 
three cents a pound above the price you 
would otherwise use as a basis for your 
bids. 

Two things need to be noted at once. 
In the first place, as an exporter you 
would have to bid up to the full extent of 
your power or lose business to your com- 
petitors. Neither you nor they could 
prevent two or three cents received as 
debenture from going on back to the pro- 
ducer any more than you or they could 
prevent two or three cents on top of the 
16-cent Liverpool price from going on 
back to the farm. 


In the second place, the higher price 
made possible by this tariff rebate form 
of export premium would apply not only 
to the part of the crop actually exported, 
but to all the rest of the crop, too. Cer- 
tificates worth from 70 to 100 million 
dollars a year can add $10 a bale to the 
price of even ‘a 17-million bale crop. 


This may look good from the standpoint 
of the producer and whatever agency 
helps him to get his cotton on the export 
market; but how about the importer who 
uses certificates? 

Suppose that your uncle in Charleston 
is an importer of glassware faced with a 
bill of $10,000 of duties which he must 
pay to bring in the glass. He is told by 
the custom officer that rebates will be 
received at face value if issued to him or 
someone from whom he receives them. 
He is willing to pay for a $10,000 deben- 
ture, but not more than $10,000. In fact, 
he will wish to pay less than $10,000 by 
at least a few dollars. Some exporters 
may want him to buy more than $10,000 
worth and keep the balance until he has 
another bill of foreign goods at port. If 
he ties up his money in this way in paper 
bearing no interest, he will need to allow 
for the failure to get interest on funds 
which might otherwise be kept on de- 
posit. From each $100 in the price of the 
cerfificate must be taken off anywhere 
from a few cents to a dollar or two to 
cover the discount and the handling 
charge. 


Is Tariff Remission a Subsidy? 


UR customs officers cannot receive less 
money in the payment of import du- 


By CHARLES L. STEWART 


Chief, Division of Rural Economics, University of Illinois 








R. CHARLES L. Stewart, author of the debenture plan for farm relief 
described on this page is head of the Division of Agricultural Econom- 
tcs at the University of Illinois, From 1918 to 1920 he was head of the 

Department of Economics at the University of Arkansas. For the next four 
years he served in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. Stewart is an owner of farm land in 


the State of Arkansas and is in sympathy with Southern farm problems. 








ties without the United States Treasury 
receiving less from the tariff. In recent 
years between 540 and 550 million dol- 
lars a year have moved through the 
hands of customs officials to that great 
reservoir of public money. If 200 million 
dollars worth of debentures were issued 
each year on cotton and other farm ex- 
ports, the Federal Treasury would fail 
to get from the tariff just that amount 
of revenue. In other words the Treas- 
ury would receive from the tariff a third 
of a billion dollars a year instead of 
over a half billion dollars, that is, less 
than a tenth of its income instead of 
about a seventh. 


In marked contrast to the days of Al- 
exander Hamilton, our first secretary of 
the treasury, Federal income and inheri- 
tance taxes now afford the main source 
of Treasury income and not the tariff. 
Now when a Treasury surplus appears, as 
at present, the first thought seems to be 
to make a reduction of income taxes rather 
than a remission of import taxes. Re- 
mission of import taxes would be simpler, 
because the remission would never be 
based upon a preceding year and none 
of the persons entitled to benefit would 
have ceased to be living. 


Remissions of import taxes in the form 
of export debentures would have the 
same lifting effect upon prices of the 
selected goods as the cash export boun- 
ties which Alexander Hamilton recom- 
mended. Hamilton wrote in 1791, which 
was 85 years before sugar duties were 
first remitted under our treaties and 110 
years before these remissions were made 
merely under the tariff acts of Con- 
gress. During the 1890’s the cash boun- 
tie. which the McKinley Act provided 
for sugar producers gave evidence of 
poor legal footing. During the lifetime 
of most of the readers the weakness of 
cash bounties on either production or ex- 
portation has been becoming clear, but 
the strength of the remission method un- 
der our laws has become equally clear. 


Equally legal with the sugar duty re- 
missions, export debentures could satisfy 
the needs of Southern agriculture as the 
former could never be expected to do. 
The remission of sugar duties, cutting 
down the income of our Treasury many 
millions, benefited not the sugar produc- 
ers of the United States, but those of 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Phillipines and 
Cuba! The ‘countries in the case of 
whose sugar exportations to this country 
special inducements were made by duty 
remissions were never able to supply our 
consumers with all the sugar they needed 
and supplies had also to be drawn from 
countries. from which full-duty sugar 
came. Our consumers paid as high for 
their sugar as if all the sugar imported 
into this country had paid full duty and, 
as Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard 
University, explains it, the result to the 
sugar producers in the favored countries 
was the same as if the United States 
were paying them a bounty on all sugar 
exported from their countries and 
brought into this country. The effect of 
export debentures would differ in one 
all-important way. These remissions of 
duty would put no export bounty on prod- 


ucts leaving some other country to come 
into our own country. Furthermore, 
these remissions of duties can raise the 
prices on farm products of which we 
draw as little from other countries as 
we do in the case of cotton and of which 
we send to other countries as much as 
we do in that case. 


Export Debenture Compared With 
a Present Tariff Feature 


4 export debenture is not altogether 
different from another feature which 
our tariff has always had, namely, the 







H. Bes. 147 
Ted. 4, 1884. Read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Fays and 
Means and ordered to be printed. Mr. 
®. E. Rotinson, N.Y., introduced the 
following Joint Resolution Proposing 
an Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 













Stat 
bled (two-thirds of each house con- 
curring therein) That the following 

. amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States be proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states 
which, when ratified by three-fourths 
of said Legislatures shall be valid 
to al) intents and purposes as a vart 
of said constitution, namely: 

That clause five, section nine, 
article one of the Constitution be 
amended by adding thereto the words 
"Provided, however, that an export 
tax, such as Congress may deem just 
and proper for the encouragement of 
the hame manufacture of our domestic 
oroducts may be laid on raw or unran- 
ufactured cotton" so that the clause 
when so amended shall read: 

“No tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any state: 
provided however that an export tax, 
such as Congress may deem just and 
proper for the encouragement of the 
home manufacture of our domestic 
products may be laid on raw or unman~- 
ufactured cotton." 


































ONE TAX THE FARMER MISSED _ 


An export tax on raw cotton such as this 
New York Congressman proposed over #0 
years ago would have depressed cotton prices 
still farther below Liverpool quotations. The 
proposal outlined in this article does not re- 
quire a constitutional amendment and would 
place upon cotton not an export duty but an 
export premium in a form believed to be con- 
sistent with highest legal and economic ideals. 
Export premiums would cause American 
prices to stand below Liverpool prices by a 
less wide margin, or might be used to put 
American prices on a par with those quoted 
for our cotton in European textile cities. The 
above reproduction of the ill-fated Robinson 
resolution is available through the courtesy 
of Herbert Putnam, librarian, Library of 
Congress. 


drawback. Any one sending out of the 
United States finished goods made from 
raw materials which paid duties when 
brought in for manufacture can recover 
99 per cent of the duty paid. Until about 
1915 debenture certificates were issued to 
those claiming drawback of duties, and 
from these certificates the author ob- 
tained the name which is applied in this 
article. In Germany that which started 
out as a drawback plan was gradually 
changed until it became very nearly that 
which is here proposed. The German plan 
with some changes has been used not 
only in Germany during about the same 
period as that in which our sugar remis- 
sion plan was developing, but has re- 
cently been adopted in Sweden. Both in 
Germany and Sweden the plans have 





proved that export premiums raise prices 
of products within the countries especi- 
ally in those provinces having amounts to 
export. 


It is hard to find a way of defining the 
word subsidy which could be applied both 
to cash bounties and to tariff remissions, 
If it might seem at first that the remis- 
sions are subsidies because they keep the 
tariff from producing the most revenue 
possible, then tariff reduction would be 
subsidies and the reducing of income 
taxes and even the raising of exemptions 
allowed to income tax payers would be 
subsidies! Import duties below the point 
of most revenue would be subsidies and 
import duties above the point of most 
revenue would be subsidies. The latter 
might differ from the former not one 
whit in the amount of the revenue re- 
ceived in the Treasury, yet the one set 
of import duties would expose our pro- 
ducers to a great deal of foreign compe- 
tition while the other would avoid much 
of this competition. 


It is clear that the word subsidy should 
be reserved for those kinds of Treasury 
help which require appropriations of 
cash. Export debentures or other kinds 
of remissions and exemptions from taxes 
are not subsidies in this useful sense. 


Import duties give price advantages 
which some taxes do not give, for those 
who produce dutiable goods inside the 
country which levies them are free of du- 
ties on goods which they produce and sell 
at home. Remissions of import duties do 
not decrease these price advantages to 
producers inside the country, but when in 
the form of export debentures can pass 
similar price advantages around to pro- 
ducers of export products. Such remis- 
sions of duties in behalf of agricultural 
exports in this country are exemptions 
from the payment of that which gives 
price advantages primarily to producers 
of industrial products. 


Advantage of Debenture Plan 
With Cotton 


NE advantage in the cotton debenture 

plan is that its application need not 
interfere with the development of one or 
more other plans not inconsistent among 
themselves. For example, acreage re- 
duction, Federal board operations with 
annual surpluses, and other plans can be 
carried into effect with as much ease or 
difficulty with export debentures at work 
as without them. The effect of debentures 
is much the same as if the Cotton Belt 
were moved over somewhere beyond the 
middle point on the ocean lanes to the 
European market, thus cutting down the 
margin by which our prices must fall 
below the European prices. It is clear 
that such a shrinking of the margin 
should not interfere with any of the other 
plans for handling cotton or controlling 
its production. 


The export debenture plan is one clear- 
cut measure for adding up to $10 or $15 
a bale to the American price of cotton 
almost regardless of where the Liverpool 
price stands. Inasmuch as codperative 
marketing organizations should have full 
right to receive and apply or sell these 
debentures it is clear that the producers 
need never be in doubt that the benefits 
of the system will be coming on to them. 
Healthy competition between cobdperative 
and other exporting agencies would guar- 
antee this beyond any question, 


5) 


AW cranberry relish is delicious and 

easy to make. The cranberries are 
put through a grinder and an equal amount 
of sugar added. The mixture is then 
placed in a covered jar and allowed to 
stand for two weeks when it is ready to 
serve. It will keep indefinitely. 
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Live Alabama Farm News 
What Farm Folks Are Doing and Thinking 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


E Union Stock Yards at Mont- 
zomery, Alabama, have rounded out 
their eighth year of service. Harry 

Snow, manager, says that these stock 
yards have provided a ready cash mar- 
ket for livestock in 
the Montgomery ter- 
ritory, have increas- 
ed prices to farm- 
ers, have saved them 
a great deal on 
shrinkage and freight 
rate, and have given 
the little man just 
as good a market as 
the big grower. The 
total saving in 
shrinkage is estimated at from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000 and the freight rate saving 
js estimated at $2,500,000. 

Therefore, the Montgomery Stock 
Yards have made a major contribution to 
livestock and to diversified farming in a 
large section of Alabama. This is es- 
pecially true of the Black Belt. 

Mr. Snow says that in 1926 he handled 
20,000 more cattle, 5 times as many sheep, 
and 5 times as many calves as in 1920. 
On the other hand, fewer hogs were 
handled in 1926 than in 1920; but the 
1926 hog business showed an increase 
over 1924 and 1925. He thinks that 1927 
promises a come-back for hogs. 


New Corn Thought 


‘HE spread of hairy vetch in the 

South has presented an interesting 
fact about the production of corn. Farm- 
ers who have produced vetch and planted 
corn following it have made 30 to 50 
bushels of corn per acre, or roughly 2 to 
3 times the average yield on all acres in 
corn in the South. 

By making 30 to 50 bushels per acre 
Southern farmers can compete with 
Corn Belt farmers in making corn. Here 
in the South we may not be able-to make 
it quite as cheap as they make it in the 
Corn Belt but yet we can make money 
raising corn by making 30 to 50 bushels 
per acre following vetch. In addition 
more corn will enable us to have more 
livestock—a big need in the South. 

Therefore, it looks as though hairy 
vetch is going to develop many sidelines 
just as the automobile developed many 
sidelines. It may be that some other 
winter legume will replace hairy vetch 
but the principle will be the same. A 
winter legume will enrich land and enable 
farmers to make big yields of corn and 
big yields mean profitable production. 
Farmers who have tried this plan regard 
it as very feasible. 


Science Helps Pecan Growers 


O THE rescue of pecan growers 

scientific research work has come. It 
is now feasible to store pecans from one 
year to another; and do so without low- 
ering the quality or the flavor. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Says that pecans can be stored success- 
fully four years if they are placed in 
Storage before April 1, and then kept 
properly. 

The National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
change, which has headquarters at Al- 
bany, Georgia, has probably done more 
work on this than any other single or- 
Sanization. They have been placing 
pecans in storage for three years, but 
storage has never been as important as it 
is at present due to a very large crop of 
nuts in 1926. Clifton Kirkpatrick of 
Selma, Alabama, a pecan grower, and 
representative of the National Pecan 
Growers’ Exchange in Alabama, says that 
the organization will place large quanti- 
tes of nuts in storage this year with a 
view to selling next fall and later if mar- 





P. 0. DAVIS 


| ket conditions warrant holding longer. 


By having nuts in storage the Exchange 
will be able to fill orders early next fall 
when 1927 nuts will not be ready for 
market. It is thought that the early 
fall demand will take a large quantity of 
nuts and in this way an additional de- 
mand will be supplied. 

Another advantage of storing will be 
that of making the supply uniform one 
year with another. Records show that 
usually a light pecan crop follows a heavy 
crop. By storage a portion of the large 
crop can be held over and sold the next 
year, thereby evening up the supply. 


County Agent on Fertilizer 


. C. Ford, county agent of Morgan 
County, Alabama, is not in favor of 
cutting out fertilizer for cotton this year. 
In a recent circular letter to farmers in 
his county he stated his position on this 
question and gave his reason. He said :— 
“There is talk by some of not using 
fertilizer, or of using very little, in 1927. 
Records gathered from over Morgan 
County the past season show that 200 
pounds of acid, 100 pounds of soda, and 
25 pounds of potash per acre just about 
doubled the yield of cotton as compared 
to plots having no fertilizer. 

“With Texas and Oklahoma doubling 
their acreage in cotton within the last 
five years, where one man can cultivate 
30 to 75 acres, Morgan County farmers 
cannot better their condition by growing 
cotton without fertilizer. All indications 
are that cotton will be cheap again this 
year. The man who grows it without 
fertilizer will probably not get 25 cents a 
day for labor after other expenses are 
paid. 

“Tf you are interested in producing less 
cotton this year, do it on fewer acres, 
but get a good yield per acre.” 


Better Market Essential 


\ ITH a background of a quarter of 

a century of active agricultural 
work on top of a boyhood spent in active 
work on an Alabama farm, Prof. L. N. 
Duncan, director, Alabama Extension 
Service, has come to the conclusion that 
the best way to cause diversified farming 
is to provide a market for diversified 
products. Without it, he says that diver- 
sification beyond farm needs is certain to 
fail. 

Just at this time Prof. Duncan is em- 
phasizing marketing because there is an 
insistent demand for farmers to diver- 
sify in order to reduce cotton production. 
Then, too, Alabama farmers are now try- 
ing to market corn, hay, and other prod- 
ucts which they produced above home 
needs last year. 

With the county agents, the farm bu- 
reaus, and the business men working to- 
gether, Mr. Duncan thinks that this mar- 
keting problem can be worked out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. He knows 
that a good market is absolutely essential 
to the success of diversified farming. 


Giving Onions a Trial 


ROUND Gutrtersville in Marshall 
County, Alabama, farmers are pre- 
paring to grow onions this year. They 
grew a few last year. They recently 
bought 7,000,000 onion plants to be 
grown this year. 

F. B. Albert, president of the First 
National Bank, Guntersville, is a leader 
in this work. Eric Alsobrook, county 
agent, is helping farmers in planting and 
producing the onions. 

A few years ago farmers around Gun- 
tersville began growing strawberries and 
now they have established a nice little 
strawberry center. They grew potatoes 
last year and recently they made a small 
start with cherries. In this way they are 
growing other crops along with cotton. 
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Send Coupon for Louden | 


Free Barn Plan Service 


Pay From 


Cupolas, Ventilating System: 
Hay Unloading Tools, Power 


Door Hangers— Everything for the Barn.” Mail coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
2504 Court Street [Zet. 18627] Fairfield, lowa 
Albany, N.Y.; Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif. 





Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. No cost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
barn or remodel the old one—send the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 


We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels — how to build the 
strongest roof with large, open mow space— how to get a 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. 
We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and 
Suggestions to fit your needs. We gladly help farmers plan, 


LOUDEN 
Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latest information about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchions— how they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
increase milk production—bring in more money.T he Louden 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 


We have an Easy Payment Plan for 
the installation of this better 


Income Plan! equipment. Ask us for details. 


The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, 


Hog House Equipment, 
sts, Barn and Garage 
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“?Persimmon Trees 


Sitti wutliiiias 


Years of tests show that 

: Tane-Nashi, Fuyugaki, 
and one or two others, with the Gailey, 
are most satisfactory for the general 
fruit-grower. The old-time loss from 
fruit-dropping has been overcome— 
crops are as sure as with other fruits. 


Southern Planting Facts 


Our general catalogue, gives full 
information about Persimmons and 
other fruits for the South. Write 
today for a free copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY > 
NURSERIES COMPANY 


Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
Largest Growers of Citrus Trees in the World 
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Saddle weighs 15 lbs. 


SEND NO MONEY, $4.98 
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Opportunity, Progress, Success 









The Progressive Far 


Stories of Live Farm Folks Who Are Doing Things and Can Do Things 


Southwest Georgia Has Declared 
War on Worms in Pigs 


N DECEMBER 4 a meeting of hog 

growers was held at Moultrie, Col- 

quitt County, Georgia. There the 
champion hog caller of Southwest Geor- 
gia was chosen, a swine show was held, 
and means of controlling worm infesta- 
tion in pigs were discussed. 

In competition with about 30 contest- 
ants, Mr. Z. P. Carbin was declared the 
champion hog caller. The swine show, 
composed entirely of pigs from small 
breeders, was very good. They were a 
declaration of the fact that the hogs on 
our farms are getting better all the 
while. 

Dr. E. M. Nighbert of the Zoological 
Division of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, who is doing work in 
South Georgia on hog sanitation and 
worm control, gave a talk on the control 
of round worms in pigs. Experiments 
prove that worms can be controlled and 
thereby materially increase the profits in 
hog production. In fact, very often the 
worm determines whether the business 
shall be a success or a failure. 

The damage by the worm is to the 
young, growing pigs. It retards devel- 
opment. 

To prevent worms from _ infesting 
young litters, the sow, before farrowing, 
must be clean, and placed in a clean 
field where there were no hogs the past 
year. 

The sow and pigs should stay in the 
field until the pigs are at least four 
months of age. The sow may be taken 
out when the pigs are weaned, but the 
pigs must remain until there is no dan- 
ger of damage by intestinal worms. 
After the pigs are four months old they 
may be taken to the hog lots, fields, 
or any place desired. 

Places where hogs have been are usu- 
ally infested with worm eggs. Pigs over 
four months of age are only slightly 
subject to damage by round worms. Be- 
cause the sow usually carries only a few 
worms and because it takes several 
weeks incubation*on the ground for the 
worm to hatch inside the egg (the in- 
festive stage) the pigs are not contami- 
nated from the sow. 

Dr. Nighbert will be glad to coéperate 
with any Progressive Farmer reader in 
the practice of swine sanitation. 

BYRON L. SOUTHWELL. 


They Grow Feed and Make Money 
With Hogs 

VISITED R. L. Hart’s farm out on 

the Fort King Road, three miles from 
Dade City, Fla., a few days ago, and 
found 50 brood sows and over 200 shoats 
and pigs. They were Durocs and grade 
Durocs and all fat, healthy, and happy. 
I thought of the amount of feed neces- 
sary to feed such a bunch of hogs and 
keep them growing and healthy, so I 
asked Mr. Hart how he managed to feed 
so many hogs. I wondered what sort of 
feed bill he had to meet each month and 
how he managed to meet it, but when he 
showed me a 20-acre field of chufas in 
which the ground was literally filled with 
the rich, meaty little nuts, when I saw 
another 40-acre field beautiful and green 
with oats and rye, and yet another field 
with peanuts and velvet beans, and a 
crib full of corn, I knew then that Mr. 
Hart was not worrying about feed bills. 
Neither does he worry much about hay- 
ing to “tote” feed to all those hogs, for 
they were doing their own harvesting. 
Mr. Hart supplements his home-grown 
feed with floor sweepings from big feed 
mills. This he buys in carlots and finds 
very satisfactory. 





The hogs are marketed as fresh pork 
on the nearby markets. His greatest 
trouble, he says, is in keeping his hogs 
from getting too fat, as the market wants 
“a streak of lean and a streak of fat.” 
He plans to introduce the Tamworth into 
his herd to produce a better bacon type 
of meat. 

Mr. Hart started in the hog business 
by buying hogs here and there, fattening 
them, and placing them on the market, 
but he found it was lots more profitable 
to raise his own hogs and produce a bet- 
ter and finer grade of meat. The pigs 
are vaccinated regularly about weaning 
time, plenty of pure fresh water is al- 
ways available, and, due to the fact that 
Mr. Hart has plenty of good “hog sense,” 
there is never any disease or vermin to 
interfere with the program of work. 

Passing by W. M. Ryals’ farm, two 
miles from Zephyr Hills, a short time 
ago I saw 75 of the prettiest and fattest 





SOUTH GEORGIA’S CHAMPION HOG 
CALLER 


He is Z. P. Carbin and was declared winner 
at a contest held at Moultrie in December as 
part of the swine show. 
hogs I think I ever saw. These were 
mostly Poland Chinas and grades. I 
didn’t see a feed sack around the place 
and I asked Mr. Ryals what his secret is 
in raising such fine hogs and he carried 
me to a cornfield in which there was a 
row of peanuts between each row and 
velvet beans among the corn rows. While 
the hogs had been in this field more than 
a month there were peanuts and velvet 
beans all over the ground. His only hope 
of using his surplus feed is to get more 
hogs. Mr. Ryals’ barn is full of corn. 

The soils of Pasco County will grow 
peanuts, chufas, velvet beans, and corn 
in abundance, and these can be supple- 
mented through the summer months with 
sorghum, and through the early spring 
and winter months with oats and rye pas- 
ture, and a permanent pasture can be so 
easily established with Bermuda grass 
that it makes it a veritable “hog heaven.” 

W. F. NETTLES, 
County Agent, Pasco County, Fla. 


Care of Cotton Held on the Farm 


ITH the present large crop of cot- 
ton and a low price many farmers 
are holding cotton on the farms. It is a 
common sight to see several bales of cot- 
ton, on many farms, piled out under a 
tree on the ground. Most of this is be- 
ing held for an increase in the price. 
At present it seems that it will be several 
months before there is a probability of 
an increase in price. That means this 
cotton will be permitted to remain in the 
weather on these farms for these several 
months. : 
What is the probable damage and the 
loss? is the question some few may ask. 
Farmer Brown expressed it well as he 





drove in the yard from the gin with a 
bale and his wife asked why he brought 
it home. He replied, “Well, cotton ain't 
worth anything and I'll pile it out here 
and let it rot before I'll give it away.” 
He spoke the truth much nearer than he 
thought for it will rot and damage very 
seriously if left on the ground long. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
loss of 


ture estimates an annual 
$25,000,000 to $75,000,000 due to this 
careless storing on the farms. This year 


the loss will probably be greater. 


This loss is almost wholly unnecessary 
as it can be easily prevented on the aver- 
age farm. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just completed 
a careful study of losses occurring under 
different storage conditions. These tests 
were conducted in Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, and Texas and represent 
what could be expected in most all the 
cotton states. The bales were bought 
new and placed on test. from November 
to June or an average of seven months. 
The table below shows the results :— 

1—Loss in pounds per 500 pounds 

2—Loss in dollars at 12 cents per pound. 
kept 1 2 
$ 0.48 


How 

In a house fully protected . 4 
Uncovered on poles, on edge, and 
turned after each rain or once a 


EE Bin Sintchiet eee nee i) acan helen 199A 2.34 
On poles covered with a tarpaulin 

and without further attention.... 1 1.20 
Flat down, on ground, never turned 273% 32.82 
On end on ground, never turned... 117 14.04 
On edge on ground, never turned.. 109 13.08 
On edge on ground and turned af- 

ter each rain or once a week.... 64% 7.74 


It is seen that cotton stored in a house 
lost practically nothing. The loss was 
small where it was placed on poles and 
turned or covered. The greatest loss oc- 
curred where it was on the ground and 
the loss was reduced to a very little 
where it was turned. 

Most farmers never turn their cotton; 
if they do it is not often. For a bale of 
cotton left flat on the ground for the 
seven months, cotton would have to sell 
for 27 cents per pound to break even on 
keeping it. So for the farmer to gain 
on cotton stored in that way it would 
have to sell for over 27 cents next June. 

For that stored on end or on edge it 
would have to sell for 16 to 17 cents per 
pound. It is very unlikely that cotton 
will sell for more than that so he would 
be better off to sell it for 12 cents now 
rather than carelessly keep it until next 
June even if he should get 16 cents. 

The best method of storage is in a dry 
house or shelter and off the ground. If 
no shelter is available place it on poles 
on edge and turn once a week. The dam- 
age is small in either case. 

D. G. STURKIE, 


Department of Agronomy, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Ton-litter Plan Pays 


T PAYS to produce pork on the ton- 

litter plan. In a practical way the 
Animal Husbandry Department of the 
Alabama Experiment Station at Auburn 
has demonstrated that this is true. 


Starting last spring, when farmers were 
beginning their ton-litter demonstrations, 
the Alabama Experiment Station took a 
litter of 9 grade Duroc Jersey pigs which 
were farrowed April 29 and made them 
weigh 2,108 pounds in 180 days, or 6 
months, which was the goal of all farm- 
ers and farm boys who entered in the 
ton-litter demonstration. 

The pigs were fed a mixture of 60 
pounds cornmeal, 32 pounds of wheat 
shorts, and 8 pounds of tankage with a 
mineral mixture consisting of equal 
parts of charcoal, slaked lime, and salt. 
In addition they ran on a good pasture. 
Skimmilk was fed to them after they 





were weaned them started on 
grain. 

The grain mixture cost 2 cents per 
pound and the litter consumed 6,418 
pounds. They were charged $4 for the 
pasture, $5 for boar fee, and $6 for 1,200 
pounds skimmilk at 50 cents per hundred, 
In addition they were charged for the 
support of the sow for four months while 
dry and two months while suckling the 
litter. 

The total cost was $143.58, or $6.81 per 
100 pounds of gain. They sold for $12.75 
per 100 or a total of $268.77, leaving a 
profit of $125.19, 

This was only one of many ton-litter 
demonstrations in Alabama last year, the 
others being conducted by farmers. Prof, 
J. C. Grimes, head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, had charge of the 
Auburn demonstration while F. W. Burns, 
extension livestock specialist and the 
county demonstration agents helped farm- 
ers run their ton-litter demonstrations 
for the biggest profits. P. O. DAVIS. 


to get 


Opportunity for Butter Production 
OMETHING of the possibilities for 
creamery butter production in Geor- 

gia is shown in the following figures, 

recently compiled by F. H. Abbott, sec- 
retary of the Georgia Association, and 
called the— 

STORY OF BUTTER IN GEORGIA 


Pounds 

Annual consumption ..................50,000,00 
Annual production ...............ee005 5,000,000 
OOD * 0 Addadc'en ch davisetdheeedn caus 45,000,000 


Cost of annual deficit, $18,000,000. 
Consumption per person, 16 pounds. 
Production per person, 1% pounds. 

The story told in this short table com- 
piled by Mr. Abbott might be repeated 
for most of the Southern states. Al- 
most without exception the butter pro- 
duction of the Southern states is below 
their consumption—in some instances as 
far below as is shown for Georgia~ 
and with increasing industrial activity 
and population, the market for butter 
and other creamery products will con- 
tinue to grow. J. H. REED. 

[~~ A) 


Will This Dread Mystery Strike at 
the Bartons? 











‘\ERRIBLE things had happened on 

this place. Three years before and the 
year before that cattle and hogs had 
disappeared in the night and next morn- 
ing a dread sign, looking as if it might 
have been painted in blood, appeared on 
the barn door. And panic stricken tenants 
had moved on. Would this terrible thing 
happen again? That's what bothered Bob. 
And he set out to learn more of these 
mysterious happenings on this unlucky 
farm to which they had moved.. 

Oh, what a story! You'll enjoy every 
chapter of it—Under the 4-H Flag, start- 
ing this week, page 8. 

CAA 
ILK is the most perfect food known. 
Every child needs at least a quart 
a day and every adult at least a pint a 
day. 
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P. A. 


revises 
all your 
pipe-ideas 


TAKE that any way you like. If 
you have always wanted to smoke 
a pipe, but felt you didn’t dare, 
Prince Albert will convince you 
that you can . . . and enjoy it! 
If you are already a pipe-smoker, 
but don’t know the joys of P. A., 
this tobacco will be a revelation. 

Beginners and old-timers alike 
are amazed that any tobacco can 
be so mild and still have that satis- 
fying body that men demand in 
a smoke. They revel first of all 
in its fragrance, promise of a won- 
derful taste to come. And _— 
they light up and pullin—ah ...! 


| PRINGE ALBERT 


Buy yourself a tidy red tin of 
P. A. today. You'll find it cool, 
as a dip in the surf is cool. You'll 
find it sweet, with a sweetness that 
never cloys. You'll find it mild as 
Indian summer . . . a mildness 
that lets you smoke to your 
heart’s content. 

You may think your present 
brand is the last word in pipe- 
tobacco. Don’t stop there. Be 
inquisitive. It will bear repeat- 
ing: P. A. revises all your pipe- 
ideas. Make the test today—the 
only test that counts: a tidy red 
tin, a jimmy-pipe, and a match! 





—no other tobacco is like it! 


) 1926, R. Reynolds Tebecee 


inston- Salem, 


P. A. is sold ¥ cpormoere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
remored by the Prince Albert process. 








Monthsee f Solid Wear 


built into every US. 
“U.S.” Biue Risson boots are B lue Rib b on b OO t 


made with sturdy gray soles. 


The uppers are either red or | and overshoe 


black—knee to hip lengths. 


HESE new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are built to give the longest wear 
a boot or overshoe can give. 


They’re made with a thick, oversize sole—tough 
as an automobile tire. In the uppers is put rub- 
ber live as an elastic band—so that constant 
bending and wrinkling won’t crack or break it. 
The reinforcements are the strongest ever used 
in boot construction. They give you all the rug- 
ged strength you need. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give you a new idea of 
how much wear can be built into a boot or over- 
shoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear. You can 
depend on them every time. And they’ve got all 
the flexibility and comfort you could ask for. 
Try a pair and prove it! 

United States Rubber Company 


i. ; : 

eS 
FIVE TIMES ITS LENGTH! That's 
ahow much you can stretch a strip 
of rubber cut from any “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe. It re- 
sists cracking or breaking—stays flex- 

ible and waterproof. 


The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made in 
red or blackh—4 or 5 buckles. 


29°°Blic Ribbon 


BOOTS - WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 
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. Garden and Orchard 


By L. A/NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Garden Work for the Last Half of 


January 

UT in Ivish potatoes and English 

peas in the lower half of the South. 

Use the Early Alaska English peas, as 
this is the standard.of the early varieties. 
2. Veaetables will not produce well un- 
less there is an abund- 
ance of organic mat- 
ter in the soil where 
they are growing. 
Therefore, if the 
garden soil is not 
full of organic mat- 
ter, see that it is sup- 
plied. Cover the soil 
with stable manure. 

L. A. NIVEN If this isn’t avail- 
able, use any well 
rotted material that can be found. 

3. Do not plaut Irish potatoes without 
treating the seed before planting to con- 
trol scab and other fungous diseases. 
Soak from 1 to 1% hours in a solution 
made by dissolving. an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate in 7% gallons of water. Treat 
the seed before cutting and before they 
have sprouted. After taking out of the 
solution, plant as soon as convenient af- 
ter the seed have dried. 

4. Don’t be stingy with the seed in 
planting Irish potatoes. Experiments 
clearly indicate that a good sized piece of 
seed will pay handsomely by increasing 
the yield. It is not so important to have 
more than one or two eyes, but it is very 
important that a good sized piece be 
planted. Two ounces is not too large, and 
certainly nothing less than an ounce piece 
should be planted. 

5. Buy a wheel hoe and a hand seeder 
for the garden. Even where the garden 
is small, these implements will pay. Even 
if large enough for most of the cultiva- 
tion to be done with horse drawn imple- 
ments, the hand plow can be used to de- 
cided advantage. 

6. The value of organic matter in the 
soil was shown very definitely by a Vir- 
ginia club boy, who grew an acre of to- 
matoes. He hauled well rotted wheat 
straw to the field and gave his tomato 
land a thorough coating of it in the win- 
ter. He harvested more than 400 bushels 
of good tomatoes. Adjoining ground did 
not have organic matter applied, and pro- 
duced far less tomatoes, and also the 
picking season on the boy’s acre lasted 
over a much longer period of time than 
on the other ground. 





Fertilizer Mixture for Tomatoes 


“| WANT to use cottonseed meal, 
kainit, and acid phosphate to mix a 


fertilizer for tomatoes. In what propor- 
tion should I use these and how much 
per acre?” 


Tomatoes need a high-grade fertilizer, 
especially in nitrogen and potash. You 
cannot mix the three materials mentioned 
in such way as to secure a high analysis 
fertilizer. You can, however, make a 
high-grade by using the acid phosphate, 
some cottonseed meal, muriate of potash 
instead of the kainit, and some nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia in place of 
a part of the cottonseed meal. 


The analysis that seems to be the most 
suitable for tomatoes is an 8-4-6, or 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per cent nitro- 
gen and 6 per cent potash. By mixing 
900 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
600 pounds cottonseed meal, 275 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 225 pounds muriate 
of potash, an 8-4-6 fertilizer will be se- 
cured. This analysis may also be secured 
by mixing 900 pounds 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 700 pounds cottonseed meal, 
175 pounds sulphate of ammonia, and 
225 pounds muriate of potash. Use at 
least 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre. 


Rejuvenate Peach Trees by Spray- 
ing and Fertilizing 


“ HAVE some five-year-old peach 

trees. There is something wrong with 
them. The bark is a whitish or grayish 
color and red wax is running out of the 
small branches. The trees are dying. 
What is the trouble and what can I do?” 


These trees are being killed by San 
Jose scale and twig borers. To control 
the scale spray with lubricating oil emul- 
sion or lime-sulphur. Do this in winter. 
Prune the fruit trees properly, then about 
blooming time start cultivation by plow- 
ing shallow. Give an application of five 
to eight pounds of a high grade commer- 
cial fertilizer per tree. Scatter it broad- 
cast under the branches and out about 
twice as far as the spread of the branches 
just after the ground is first plowed. 
Then cultivate it in with a harrow. 


Carry out the regular spring and sum- 
mer spray schedule. Keep up cultiva- 
tion until midsummer, when cowpeas 
soybeans, or some other summer legume 
should be planted to improve the soil. 


The cultivation should be shallow. The 
first plowing may be with a turning plow, 
but be sure to go only a few inches deep, 
because peach tree roots grow very close 
to the surface of the ground. Later cul- 
tivations may be with a disk or other 
harrow. Any kind of an implement is 
all right that will keep the soil stirred 
and keep down weeds and grass. 
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HAVE a cow named Plodder, of dim, 

uncertain» breed, whom neither force 

nor fodder can ever coax to lead. On 
nearly all occasions she-is a cheerful 
beast, not subject to evasions nor stub- 
born iff the least. She never hooks a 
neighbor nor breaks a patent gate; she 
never shirks a labor nor loots a cabbage 
crate, She is a gentle feeder, she’s pleas- 
ant in her stall, comes quickly when you 
need her, and never frets at all. In fact 





r 
The Cow That Won’t Lead—. ca? run 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


she is a dandy, a cow for every need, so 
kindly and so handy, and yet—she will 
not lead! When she perceives a halter 
is clasped about her neck no sermon in 
the Psalter can make her move a speck! 


She tries my patience sadly, she often 
stirs my ire, she starts me chanting mad- 
ly, she kindles temper fire; yet, later when 
I ponder I audibly confess, “Poor Plodder 
over yonder is like myself, I guess!’’ I, 
too, am fairly quiet in normal walks of 
life; I seldom start a riot and never beat 
my wife; I think I’m sane and pleasant 
about the barn and house, a tactful sort 
of peasant, as harmless as a mouse—till 
someone gets a halter, and says, “See 
here, my man, you must not fignt nor 
faiter, but toady to my plan; it’s up to 
you to follow, to tag along behind; you 
must not balk or wallow, but step along 
and mind!” Well, that is where my -na- 
ture takes on a sudden turn, that baffles 
nomenclature and makes me taut and 
stern! That’s where myself and Plodder 
are very much agreed, for neither force 
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nor fodder can ever make me lead! 





The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 
wonderfu r we have ever built 
— it’s the may E pe ties rane 
Sol-Hot’s man eediconted 


ears of 
leadership. It a WICKLESS 
no wicks to 


no carbon ;no 
chicks. wi 
NewTwin- od chicks. Eavipoed with TWIN T 


Wonderful New “aegren 
Patented Invention 


Our New Patented Twin-Float Pe been is the Aad hong, “= 
est nag my ever made for 


der: I new Sol-Hot™t relia all out the won: Send Name and Adi 
: BANNER aaa 
Name. .......sceecceeerececceeneceesseseneseneentecens 
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More Egg Money 
Make $1000 a year from 300 bens tbe 
Sa Poultry 

, 80-160 pages. 


3 Months’ Trial - 10¢ 
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How: B. L. Moss 
Makes Money 
On Cotton 


B. L. Moss of Soso, Mississippi, is known 
throughout the South as one of the largest 
and most successful growers of cotton. 


He makes money by using enough NITRATE 
OF SODA to average a BALE-TO-THE-ACRE. 

He uses large quantities of Nitrate of Soda, 
‘Acid Phosphate and Kainit. In 1925 and 
1926 he averaged a bale to the acre on land 
which, he says, would not have produced 50° 
pounds to the acre without his fertilizer. 
Every dollar he spent for fertilizer brought 
him THREE TO FOUR DOLLARS IN CROP 
INCREASE. 

Nitrate’ of Soda is needed this year more 
than ever before. 

If you want to read Mr. Moss’s own de- 
scription of his methods, cut out this adver- 
tisement, write your name and address in the 
white space and mail to our nearest office. 





We will send you, without cost, our new pamphlet “Low Cost 
Cotton”’ containing Mr. Moss’s report. Our State Manager, 
who is in touch with your local conditions will send you from 
time to time suggestions that will help you. Refer your fertilizer 
problems to him. Write NOW and let us — WIN on 05 
year’s cotton. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street New York 
Raleigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La, Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 
ONDAY, January 24.—In sewing 
on the machine, remember that a 
loosely sewed seam is more ser- 
viceable than one that is too tight. The 
latter will snap and tear at the slightest 
: provocation. 
Tuesday, January 
25—The handy man 
about the house will 
take a few minutes 
to make blocks of 
~ wood with leg sock- 
ets in them to raise 
the kitchen table to 
the right height. 

Wednesday, Janu- 
; ary 26.—One woman 
says that hours of darning have been 
saved since she found out about glueing a 
piece of velvet across the back of the heel 
of the shoe. The velvet keeps the shoe 
from rubbing the stockings. 

Thursday, January 27.—A heart shaped 
cookie cutter will enable you to make 
cookie valentines for the children that 
will delight them even more than - the 
paper kind. 

Friday, January 28.—After frying fish, 
wash the pan as usual, then put a little 
vinegar in it and boil for a few minutes. 
The vinegar will remove all fishy odors 
from both pan and kitchen. 


Saturday, January 29—Common alum, 
melted in an iron spoon over a hot fire, 
forms one of the strongest and best ce- 
ments for mending broken china or glass. 
When dried, the china or glass can be 
washed in hot water without any danger 
of its coming apart. Of course it is not 
transparent like the commercial cement. 


Sunday, January 30.—Childhood must 
pass away, and then youth, as surely as 
age approaches. The true wisdom is to 
be always seasonable, and to change with 
a good grace in changing circumstances. 


Choosing a Washing Machine 


EFORE purchasing a washing ma- 

chine, know something of the various 
types and the principles on which each is 
operated. Although there are over 100 
makes of washing machines, the various 
designs can be classified into five types, 
most of which can be operated by hand, 
water power, gasoline engine, or elec- 
tricity. The main ‘principle in all is the 
forcing of soapy water through the 
clothes by agitating the clothes and the 
water and thus displacing the dirt. 


The cylinder washers usually have a 
perforated cylinder of metal or wood for 
the clothes. This revolves im an outer 
container for the soap and water, revers- 
ing its direction at regular intervals. The 
dolly or agitator type, especially com- 
mon in hand-power machines, has a re- 
volving device attached to the lid or the 
bottom for moving the clothes about in 
the water. The oscillating types have a 
metal or wooden tub which rocks back 
and forth, tossing the clothes through the 
water. The vacuum-cup type is a devel- 
opment of the funnel-on-a-stick wash- 
ing device, and may have from one to 
four cups which move and down, 
forcing water through th@%clothes. The 
washboard type is seen only in hand- 
power machines now. 

If an electric machine is purchased, the 
ctftrent specifications of the local source 
of power must be known and given in 
the order. 

Consider all the following points: 
whether the gearing is enclosed or open; 
whether the motor is water-tight or 
placed where there is little chance of its 
getting wet; how easily the machine can 
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be moved about and yet held in place 
while the motor is running; the shape and 
size of the machine in relation to the 
room where it must be used and stored; 
how often the machinery must be oiled 
and whether that can be done easily; 
strength and rigidity of the frame; and 
the service for repairs and new parts. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST 


Valentine Festivities 


EBRUARY 14 is a romantic day and 

an occasion for gay parties and frol- 
ics. If you are planning to give a party 
on St. Valentine’s Day, here are some 
suggestions :— 














Select dainty 
Valentine post- 
cards accord- 

ing to the 
‘ number of 

your guests, 
or a corres- 
p ondence 

card with a 
heart seal 
pasted in the 
corner, with 





some such rhyme as :— 
“On Saint Valentine’s Day 
Will you come to my party? 
I'll see that you have 
A welcome right hearty.” 

The Valentine Table—Scarlet should 
be the predominating color. Cupids, 
hearts, and arrows make an effective 
table decoration. Garlands of tiny hearts 
drape the sides of the snowy tablecloth, 
and use a large cardboard heart as a cen- 
terpiece with a border of small hearts. 


At either end of the table stand tall can- 
dlesticks with red candles and silken 
shade or white candles with a heart shade 
of red. Three to five hearts, reversed 
and laced together with ribbons, make 
dainty candle shades. At each corner of 
the table place a basket of ny pretty 
candies. Large bright arrows may be 
used as place cards. 
THE MENU 

Creamed chieken in heart-shaped pastry shells 

Beet Salad Rolls 

Coffee 
Iee cream or strawberry jelly 
Heart-shaped cakes 

To prepare the strawberry jelly, or St. 
Valentine Dessert, make shallow heart 
molds of strawberry gelatine and when 
hard turn from the molds. If no heart 
molds are available they can be shaped 
from stiff glazed or oiled paper, They 
can be cut also from a thin layer of stiff 
gelatine. Cut sponge cake into hearts 
the same size and place between two 
molds of jelly, adding a layer of whipped 
cream to each. Top with whipped cream 
and a candied or preserved cherry. 


Put the chicken and beet salad with 
roll on one plate, arranging small and 
dainty portions. Serve the coffee or 
chocolate hot. A quarter of a marsh- 
mallow floating on the top of the choco- 
late is attractive and delicious. 

Games.— There are lots of jolly 
games but the following is a suggestion 
to start the fun at the beginning of the 
party :— 

Hang on the walls of your room as 
many hearts cut out of red or gold paper 
as you have guests, minus one. Have 
your guests join hands and circle to some 
bright music. In a moment stop the 








Our Pattern Department 
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27146—Frock With Slenderizing Lines.—Cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40; 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 
%-inch size requires 3% yards of 
#-inch material with 14 yards of 
18-inch contrasting. 

2059—Boy’s Suit.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 
8 years. The 4-year size requires 
% yard of %-inch material with 1 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2600—Frock With Pressed-in Plaits at 

, Sides.—Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, #4, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 
%-inch size requires 34 yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, ° 








2954—Raglan Sleeves.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year size 
requires 1% yards of #@-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 


2812—Slenderizing Limes.—Cuts in sizes 
18 years, %, 38 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 4-inch con- 
trasting. ‘ 


2165—Comfertable Step-in.—Cuts in sizes 
%, # and 44 inches waist measure. 
The 36-inch size requires 24% yards 


of %-inch material . 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Gur new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and oe wear during oping 
and picture dressmaking lessons. Sen 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


and summer. It contains embroidery designs 
15 cents for your copy. Address Pattern 
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music and have each rush te cover a heart 
with his hand. Of course ‘one will be 
left out and he or she must give a for- 
feit. Then take away one heart and have 
the others continue the ring-around. Keep 
this up until all the hearts are taken 
down and all have given forfeits. Now 
comes the redeeming of the pledges and 
this should be done by having each one 
sing a love song, or contribute in some 
other appropriate way to the evening’s 
entertainment. 





THE VANITY BOX 


Care of Toilet Things 


MA diseases of the skin and scalp 
are communicated from one mem- 
ber of the family to another through 
towels, face cloths, brushes and such 














things. You 
may think 
that your 
face cloth, 
soaped liber- 
ally once or 
twice a day, 


must be clean. 
But it is not 
being washed, 
it is washing 
you, and it 
absorbs the 
dirt, cold 
cream, po w- 
der, and per- 
spiration 
from your 
skin. 

Your face cloth should be washed by 
itself ip’ very hot water and with lots of 
soap every day, and thoroughly rinsed. 
So should your bath brush which should 
then be’turned upside down to dry, pre- 
ferablyin the sun and air. The sun is 
the greatest of all-germ-killers. 


Hair brushes need special care—a 
thorough washing once a week with hot 
water for, both brush and comb if you 
want healthy hair. And use your own 
things only. 

A lot ef recent Government propaganda 
taught us the disease-carrying ability of 
the common towel. To a small extent, 
it is possible that your towel, or the 
towel belonging to some other member 
of the family may carry disease. 














If towels are washed thoroughly they 
will stay fresh and clean quite a time. 
If not, however, they will show soil the 
first time they are used. 





READY MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Gloves 


bd ONE goes North one sees almost 
everyone wearing gloves, but we here 
in the South wear them mostly for two 
purposes—gardening and such work or 
when driving the car on a cool day. Of 
course we do dress up and wear them 
on various occasions.” 


Gloves are useful and do save the 
hands. For work, one can get cheap cot- 
ton gloves. Some people find the rubber 
glove useful when washing dishes. For 
driving the car one uses whatever gloves 
one received fot Christmas, then buys the 
best and cheapest she can find. 


In gloves, more than any other article 
of apparel, “a stitch in time saves nine.” 
Gloves should be kept clean, of cotrse, 
and one should select such tints: and tones 
as will best survive cleaning. Washable 
gloves are often a wise choice where fre- 
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HOWN IN BED 
“WITH LUMBAEI 


Went back ip work after three 
- days of home treatment 








, L. Normandy, a civil engineer liv- 
o at 234 West 9thrStreet, St. Paul, 
Minn., was taken with an attack of 
jumbago and for one week could not 
move in nie bed. 

“A friend told me to use Sloan’s 
Liniment and I got a-bottle. After 
using it one day, I was able to walk 
about the house. After three days I 
was able to go to work, and now I am 
as well as ever. I would not be with- 
out Sloan’s Liniment if it cost $5.00 a 
pottle. It is a sick man’s friend.” 

The reason that Sloan’s gives such 
remarkable relief is that it gets right 
at the cause of the pain. It stimulates 
the circulation throughout the place 
where the pain is, and clears out the 

rms that are causing it. ; 

Right away you feel relief. The pain 
stops, and soon you are fit as ever. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. 


Sloan’s 
\AGaveeatssate 


PAIN 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterolebe- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterale is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. } 

Rub the ointment gently over cen- 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis; lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptgms 
that call for Musterole. b 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 





SETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


f THE GREAT AMERICAN HABIT a> 


To Ease Nose 
and Throat_, 


TAKE A LUDENS 
Millions Do 











More than 5000 women wrote in dur- 
ing the past year, teting how Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops had helped them 
and their families. The exclusive 
Luden Menthol blend gives quick re- 
lief to sufferers from hoarseness, coughs, 
colds, “flu” and other irritations of the 

passages. Especially beneficial to 
children. More pleasant to take than 
cough medicine. Look for the yellow 
package—§c everywhere. 





j.heating ones. 


/ ’ 
quent soil is unavoidable, gnd their inex- 


pensiveness enables one to have more 
than one pair. 


~ 


The right way to put on gloves ‘is to 
insert the fingers and gradually fit each 
one before inserting the thumb. This 
prevents strain on the rest of the glove. 
Then insert the thumb and work the 
glove on well before it is fastened. This 
requires a littke more time, but it pays. 


The right way to remove gloves is to 
turn them back about half way and pull 
them off. This relieves the strain on the 
glove fingers, which cling to the hand 
when wearing. After kid gloves are re- 
moved from the hands, blow into them, 
pull them gently lengthwise, and lay them 
flat. 


Beneficial results will be obtained by 
following these directions in washing 
gloves: Fit the gloves on the hands; 
wash well, using mild soap; rinse in clear 
water to remove the soap-suds; squeeze 
out all possible water with the towel; 
remove the gloves from the hands; do 
not wring or twist them; puff the fingers 
by blowing into them, then lay them on 
a towel to dry and never expose them 
to sun. Do not lay gloves on the radia- 
tor; do not put them on hurriedly. Do 
not forget that “the wear depends on the 
care.” 





SPOTLESS DAY 











The Ideal Laundry Room 


HE laundry room is an important 

part of a well-equipped home. Lo- 
cating the room next to the kitchen econ- 
omizes on plumbing and heating arrange- 
ments. Sometimes a small shed built in 
the yard is satisfactory. 


Provision must be made for adequate 
light and ventilation. Windows are placed 
to avoid a direct draft that will cool the 
irons or blow the flame of the stove and 
of self-heating irons. ‘Windows may be 
high, but are placed to give a side light 
on the machines. Where electricity is 
available, suitable places should be avail- 
able to which to attach the wires for op- 
eration of the washing and ironing equip- 
ment. If electric wiring is done after 
the house is built, the wires may be 
brought across the room and covered 
with metal strips. This avoids long cords 
which may become worn. Walls and 
floors should resist moisture. Oil paints 
make a good wall finish. Cement is a 
satisfactory floor especially if painted. 


Most important of the provisions of a 
laundry are an adequate supply of hot and 
cold water, and a suitable drain for the 
disposal of waste water. A force pump, 
run by gasoline engine, windmill, or 
hand, will convey the water to a storage 
tank or barrels, at least large enough tq 
supply the wash day needs. Lifting anc 
carrying water makes wash day a day 
of drudgery A rubber hose six or eight 
feet long, connected with a water faucet, 
will bring the water direct to the place 
where it is needed. Such a hose can be used 


to siphon the water to the drain. To usea |. 


rubber tube as a siphon, close one end 
of the tube, fill with water and close the 
other end, pressing with the fingers. With- 
out removing the pressure, insert one end 
in the tub, always keeping it below the 
surface of the water. Place the other 
end in the drain and remove the pressure. 
The water will then siphon through the 
tube. A drain pipe or tube connected 
with a drain in the floor of the laundry 
room will carry the waste water to a 
lower level in the yard some distance 
away. 

Some provision must be made for hot 
water. A small wood or kerosene stove 
will heat the water and provide a place 
for making thé starch and heating the 
irons if you have no electric or self 
Given a good laundry- 
room, the housekeeper must consider: the 
proper equipment for doing the washing 
efficiently. We shail take up the various 





necessary tools in the weeks to come. 














DOUBLE ACTING 


Calumet is a double acting baking 
wder. It contains two leavening units—one 
Cae to work when the do is mixed, the 
other waits for the heat of oven, then 
both units work together. 


Success is with you right from the very 
start. You are ected from the timé you 
repare the b g ingredients until your 
baking comes from the even. The big ele- 
ment of failure is eliminated by the un- 
failing quality of Calumet. 


You get the full 


value in results 













—in the most deli- evening, use part of —_ 
cious, wholesome 

Mey Mle oepanieg fang meet g bye ee 
bakings that can ¥ De 


be peoduced. biscuits for breakfast in the morning. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is the most economical baking powder 
that you can use. It twice the 
leavening strength of many other brands 
—you use only half as much — always 
dependable. Try it. 
















Garden 


Demands your best attention for 
the most luscious vegetables, largest 
and richest flowers and heaviest yielding farm 
crops. 

You want the worth-while new and improved 
varieties of seeds, plants and bulbs. Hastings’ big 
new 1927 Catalog, 112 pages in all, is the South’s 
Planting Guide just as Hastings’ Seeds are “The 
Standard of the South.” You need its information. 

Mail the coupon today for the big new Seed 
Book if you didn’t order during 1926. It is Py 
being mailed to all regular customers. 


id 
H. G. HASTINGS {/CO. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 








1927 Catalog o$ 


P.F.-2 
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7 Thedemandfor 
w7 Smith Hatched 
Chicks is doub- 

each season, 
proving without doubt 
the cour Poultrymen 
over have learned 


a food ae 


‘Healthy 
and Vigorous 


Chicks as they are 


hatched t. More fresh ai 
and o me furnished in the 
en forced draft incubator than in 


any other type made. Hotspots 
Ri) and cold corners eliminated. 


Better Hatches 
Chicks with the right start pay 
s—grow better. Less Sie 


ease among Sinith Heech 
Chicks than any other kind. 


*e If you don’t know of a Smith 
Hatchery in your vicinity, 
write us. H Helppul Saar 
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Make 
More Money 
Sawing Accurate Lumber 


Farquhar Sawmills are good money mak- 
ers. Sizes for Tractor or Steam Power. 
Accurate Cutting assured. Easy to op- 
erate. Large capacity. Quick-Acting Gear- 
ed Set Works. Ask for new Bulletin. 

We also build Engines, Threshers, Hay 
Balers, Cider Presses and Farm Imple- 
ments. Ask for catalog of machine which 
interests you. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
: Box 619, YO ae 
Distrib: 


Farquhar Machinery Co. 
Lawrence-Goodling Co., Mobile, 
Woodruff Machinery Co., Atisnta, Ga. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SIR HORACE PLUNKET 


Great Leader in Coéperation Across the Seas Sends a Message to 


is young. 


as you treat it. 


SIR HORACE 
® PLUNKETT 





Plunkett of Ireland. 


ing, Better Business, Better Living.” 


ment Sir. Horace Plunkett has led. 


Edward gave him his present title. 
message printed above. 


general organization in the ‘ ‘Emerald Isle,’ 
All over Ireland today are flourishing coépera- 
tive creameries, poultry marketing societies, agricultural credit societies, and clubs 
for coéperative purchases of supplies and machinery—living monuments of the move- 
He lived for several years in the United States 
as plain Horace Plunkett, but in recognition of his great work for Irish farmers, King 

Our Progressive Farmer boys will welcome his 


Southern Farm Boys 


O THE Boys on Southern Farms:— 
The progressive editor of The Progressive Farmer asks me to say a 
few words of greeting to you, which may hearten you in your determi- 
nation to succeed as men and as farmers. 
although I have been for the best working years of my life trying to get 
young men and old men with women folk to realize 
how much better it is to live in the country than in the 
city, I have never tried to interest the boys. 
put me to shame by your fine record in showing us 
older people that the time to get into touch with nature, 
get to love and live happily with her, is while the heart 
I say to you, go on with your work of grow- 
ing more and more from the soil, which will treat you 


His request reminds me that, 


You have 


If some of you later on think that city life would 
suit you better, well, you can go to the city, but do not 
let anyone persuade you to do so until you have have 
got to know what the country can do for you. 
you have learned how to live and feel country life, most of you will be healthier 
and happier in the country, if you go on as you have begun. 
and see some of your work, of which so far I have only read. 


When 
I long to go down 


HORACE PLUNKETT. 


One of the greatest leaders in the movement for making country life is Sir Horace 
For nearly a gene ration Sir Horace has led the movement for 


preaching the doctrines of “Better Farm- 








A New Story You Will Remember 
a Long Time 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 
If you like pep and action and 
excitement, if you love country 
life for its wholesomeness and the op- 
portunities it offers, if you like a 
story that keeps you 
interested from the 
very first chapter to 
the last sentence on 
the last page, then 
start “Under the 
4-H Flag,” begin- 
ning in this issue. 
It’s the best story 
I’ve seen in a long time. It’s a real farm 
story too, and full 6f farming, mystery, 
sweethearts, baseball, and 4-H Club work. 
Boys, Bob Barton plays exactly the kind 
of baseball you like to play yourself, and 
Katie O’Neal—well,. you'll wish she was 
your sweetheart. You'd be wilder about 
her than you’ve been about Mary and 
Bessie and Frances. Ted Baldwin you'll 
find as true a pal as a boy ever had. 
And, back of it all is a story of 4-H 
club work that every club member will 
enjoy. You'll find yourself a part of the 
story itself before you’re half through. 
Don’t miss the first installment which 
you'll find elsewhere in this issue. 
Yours for a happier farm life, 
UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. Next week is an issue especially 
for our mothers and older sisters, but 
we'll be back with you again February 
5, with boys’ club work the feature. 


The Purple Martin—the South’s 
Own Harbinger of Spring 


N JUST a few weeks now there'll be 
coming north again the purple martin 
or gourd martin as many call him—the 
earliest of spring arrivals. Bad weather 
or good, he is certain to arrive the last 
of February or the first of March. 


You can easily recognize him by his lik- 
ing for gourdsor houses put up for him 
and by his coloring. The male is a shiny 
blue black, the female, grayish black on the 











back shading to dull white on the under- 
parts. A true democrat, too, is the pur- 
ple martin. He’d just as soon build his 
home in the gourds put up for him by 
some Southern darkey as to live in a 
palatial bird mansion on some million- 
aire’s estate. And for gracefulness, watch 
the martins getting their water, while on 
the wing, from some pond. 


If you want to add a new friend to the 
farm this year put up a “martin pole” 
within the next two or three weeks. Get 





it out in the open and make it at least 10 


to 15 feet high. If you haven’t time or 
money to build a regular martin house, 
gourds with holes bored in the bottom 
will do just as well. Just be sure not to 
use any tin or iron about the houses; a 
piece of tin tacked around the pole is 
useful for keeping down cats. And then 
some summer day next June when a 
“blue darter” hawk starts from the near- 
est swamp for the chicken yard, watch 
those martins go into action! 


Be Satisfied Only With the Best 


] AM a farm boy, 17 years of age, go- 
ing to school at Sunflower County 
Agricultural High School at Moorhead, 
Miss. I am interested in agriculture and 
farm work and see the opportunities 
which it offers.. I try to take advantage 
of all which come my way; and the 
same opportunities which come to me 


» 


The Progressive Far. 


come to other farm béys who are seek. 7 


ing success. 


Today offers more opportunities thay © 


yesterday and if success is reached we 
must take advantage of every oppor. 
tunity which comes our way. Have for 
your motto :— 

“For a great door and effectual jg 
opened unto me and there are many ad. 
versities.” (I Corin. 16:9.) 

Let nothing satisfy you but the best 
for the boys of today will be the men 
and leaders of tomorrow. 

KERMIT H. BUCKLEY, 


Uncle P. F. Says—We Wish for you, 
Kermit, the success which you are striy- 
ing to attain. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
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IRONING 
BOARD 








Lumber, poplar or clear pine. 

Hardware: 2 carriage bolts, 4 in. x 2% in., 
with washers; 4 flat head bright wood screws 
1% in. No. 8; 2 flat head bright wood screws, 
% in. No. 7; 2 steel butt hinges, riveted, with 
1% in. screws. 

BILL MATERIAL 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
1 1% in. x 12 in. & S ft.....00,. Board 
2 13-16 in. x 1% in. x 3 ft. 2 in. Clamps 
1 13-16 in. x 1 im. x 12 in....... Parting strips 
1 Yin. x lin. x 9% im........ Cross bar 
1 13-16 in. x 4 in. x 2 ft, 7 in... Post 
1 13-16 in. x 4 in. x 1 im....... Post and 


hinge support 









OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL . 











Adjective or Adverb? 

HAT is wrong with the sentence, 

“The hunters came up careful’? 
What part of speech is careful, and in the 
sentence given, what does it modify? 
Yes, it’s an adjective modifying the verb 
came. *But doesn’t an adjective modify 
only a noun or pronoun and doesn’t a 
verb require an adverb to modify it? 
Then let’s say the sentence this way: 
“The hunters came up carefully.” Here 
are other examples of the same usage :— 

Wrong: He left quick. 

Right: He left quickly. 

Wrong: He did good. 

Right: He did well. 

Just remember that an adverb modi- 
fies a verb and an adjective a noun or 
pronoun. 

Note.—The first issue in February we 
shall begin publishing the letters on “The 
Most Common Mistake I Hear Made in 
English.” 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN —PTakers: Syndicate 














“Skinny got out of takin’ga bath one 
time just by usin’ some mud to color the 
water an’ his mother thought he had 
took it.” 

“Boys enjoy invitin’ somebody to a par- 
ty, but what girls enjoy most is not in- 
vitin’ somebody.” 
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PACKETS FINEST 
NEW VARIETIES 
FLOWERS 
AND OUR BIG SEED BOOK 
ALL FOR 10c 


6 Packets—one each of our Fa- 

mousStarkGiant Flowered Zin- 

Poppies, fm proved Btocks, 
mprove 

Cos: “A _and 6- footer 

to you with our 

at bears on 


‘test , admiring 
ourdinnias. All this you get by merely 
sending 10 cents in stamps 

your name address written 
on coupon below. You also get 


SEEDS STARK’S 
“BLIGHT RESISTER” 
TOMATO FREE 
The, Improved NORTON —the varicty that 
eld b — No. 1015 22 fet, bled 
Write as Ce Sev Ste generous offer may be 
Address Box 542 
STARK BRO’S 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 
ee 
STARK BRO’S, Box 542 Louisiana, Mo. 


I enclose 10 cents in stamps for 6 packets Flower 
Seeds & 1927 Seed Book. Send me 6 “Blight Resister”’ 
Tomato Seeds FREE. P, F. 1-22-27 { 


Fruit Trees 
State No. and kind) 











Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











The Poison of Pregnancy 


HILE pregnancy is a normal 

function, nevertheless, during that 

time the balance between health 
and sickness is very finely set and pre- 
cautions must be taken to keep in perfect 
condition. All pre- 
cautions as to exer- 
cise, diet, and per- 
sonal hygiene that are 
recommended for 
women at other 
periods of life, must 
be carried out, and 
then some, if a happy 
termination of preg- 
nancy is to be ex- 
pected. 

Beware of toxemia. That sounds dan- 
gerous, does it not? It is a very dan- 
gerous condition. Toxemia is really the 
poison of pregnancy. The unborn child 
is constantly growing and throwing off 
waste material, which goes back into the 
mother’s blood. This, in addition to the 
normal waste material of the mother, if 
not promptly eliminated, produces a very 
serious condition in both mother and 
child. This is the poison of pregnancy. 
Because this condition is very dangerous 
and is liable to happen to any one, is the 
reason that a physician should take 
charge of your case just as soon as you 
discover that you are pregnant, and you 
should remain in his care from that time 
until your baby is bora. 

If you are pregnant, and have not 
called a physician, and if you have any 
of the following symptoms, call him at 
once. 

. Continual or repeated headache. 

. Vomiting that is persistent. 

. Swimming in head or dizziness. 

. Swelling of face, hands, or feet. 

5. Indistinct sight, or spots before the eyes. 

. Darting pains about the stomach. 

. Nervous twitching of muscles, especially 
muscles of face. 

You may have one or more of these 
symptoms and still be all right, but you 
cannot tell. A thorough examination by 
a competent physician is the only wise 
thing to do, and do not delay, for if 
“procrastination is the thief of time” it 
most certainly is in this condition. Be- 
ware of the midwife who says that you 
are all right, or says that “a sick preg- 
nancy is a safe one,” or that Mrs. So and 
So was just like you are and got along 
fine. Just remember that disease cannot 
affect any two people alike. 


DR. REGISTER 


Below are ten rules for pregnant 
women :— 

1. Look out for constipation. 

2. Do not eat much meat. 

3. Drink plenty of water. 

4. Exercise, and keep plenty of fresh air in 
sleeping room, night and day. 

5. Take a tub or sponge bath daily. 

6. Wear clothing that is light and warm. 

7. Do not overwork. Sleep or rest in bed 
at least 8 hours during the 24. 

8. Have your urine examined often. 

9. Try to be cheerful and don’t worry about 
the outcome. Put the worry on the doctor. 

10. Employ a doctor early and consult him 


often. 
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Gas-run Machines at New Low 
Prices 

OTOR-DRIVEN farm machinery 

is almost all cheaper thgn it was be- 

fore the war, according to figures com- 

piled by the department of rural econom- 

ics at the Ohio Experiment Station for 
the past six years. 

Farmers can buy a truck for six-tenths 
the price they could six years ago. Gas 
engines and tractors have also become 
cheaper since 1920. Horse-drawn plows 
have about doubled in price and tractor 
plows have increased over one-fifth in 
price. Double disks for four horses have 
made the largest increase with 216 per 
cent. Assuming that 30 per cent of the 
machinery cost on Ohio farms is for 
gas-driven machinery, machinery costs are 
reduced to 1.38 times price in 1914. 


JOHN 


Thousands Know It 
for Its Good Work 


Thirty-five years ago farmers bought the John Deere 
Model B Disk Harrow because they recognized the advan- 
tages of its remarkable flexibility, great strength, correct 
design, light draft and ease of operation. 


JOHNS DEERE 


MODEL B DISK HARROW 


has for nearly a half century of 


outstanding performance con- 
tinued to strengthen its position 
as a leader in the disk-harrow 
field. 


Farmers like the independent 
action of the gangs—the way one 
gang holds to its work when the 
other gang meets an obstruction. 


They find in the pivoted-yoke 
construction the most effective 
means of getting uniform disking 
in irregular ground. They like the 
way the handy third lever and 
powerful pressure spring control- 
ling the pivoted yoke enable them 
to apply more or less pressure for 
proper penetration in any kind of 
soil, 


Write today for folder describing the Model B. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Folder BS- 735 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








500 Snare 


Seems like a high net return 
from one acre. This is near the 
average for the growers of 
green vegetables and berries in 
Polk Couny, Florida. Many 
make as high as $1,800 an are. 
You know green vegetables at 
this time of the year bring high 
prices. 


We have no land to sell, but 
there are thousands of acres of 
virgin, rich farm land near 
Lakeland. We want to tell you 
about what you can do with 
them—how on a small tract you 
can become independent. You 
cannot locate far from a paved 
road, .good schools, churches, 
and good neighbors; they are 
everywhere. 


Let us send you free our book- 
let about agricultural oppor- 
tunities m Polk County. Ad- 
dress Chamber of Commerce, 
307 Orange Stree, Lakeland, 
Florida. 
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NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp That Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise—- 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality. who will help 
him intruduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money 
make $250 to $500 per month. 


Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 





success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of 
weather plant set, watered 
covered times 
as fast as hand 


will grow, Com: “on 


ae 
PLANTER CO.dept. 1.Chicagodll, 


in one operation. 
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or later one statement is sure to 






ENEVER competitive design in the spreader 
_ field is under discussion — whenever some 
special feature or performance is mentioned—sooner 


be made 
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NEW IDEA 


Led 

For the man who is buying a spreader, this 
means just one thing—that the real value, 
the biggest money’s worth, the surest suc- 
cess is to be obtained from the NEW IDEA 
itself. The alee wide-spread spreader 
was the NEW IDEA. Today the standard 
of spreader excellence is still the NEW 
IDEA. Have the nearest NEW IDEA dealer 
explain to you the merits of our Model 8 
and you will understand why NEW IDEA 
continues its unchallenged leadership — 
after twenty-eight years of service to the 
American farmer. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Dept. 12 Coldwater, Ohio U.S. A. 


Largest independent spreader facsory in the world. 


- 





New Idea Transplanter 
All New Idea prod- 
ucts are noted for 
their originality and 
invention. You will 
find them fully cove 
ered by patente, 
Leadership is a New 
Idea habit. 











‘ Over 4,000 agencies. Branches everywhere. 
i anianiial SW eS See 
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From Handles 
toClevis ~ the 
Best PlowBuilt! 


LCAN Plows have many ex- 
clusive construction features. 
They’re better plows all through 
—from handles to clevis—unbeat- 
able in downright plow value. 


Superior Vulcan construction gives you 
a plow that lasts longer, pulls easier 











and handles with less effort. 













See aVulcan dealer near you and let him 
show you exactly why V nm ie “the 
best plow built.” Ask him to show you 
the complete Vulcan line which in- 
cludes highest-quality 
Plows — Harrows— Cultivators 
—and Stalk Cutters 
THE VULCAN PLOW CO. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA ® 
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TE 
ples and Freight 
Corrugated, Galvanized 5 V Crim 
and Asphalt Roofing. Address 


Savanneh Fence & Roofing Co. 









YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY 


FREIGHT PAID 


Get Guaranteed, Fireproof 
= Direct from Fac- 


at same Low Factory 
TODAY for Big Free Sam- 
Paid prices on Galvanized 
Pp, Shingles 






SAVANNAH, GA. 


OTTON prices resumed the for- 

ward march after the moderate 

setback recorded a week ago. The 
extreme limits of the move represent a 
gain of approximately 134 cents a pound 
over the  season’s 
low spot touched a 
month ago, and the 
highest level reach- 
ed since mid-Octo- 
ber. The principal 
causes of the 
strength were the 
following :— 

1. Hedging pres- 
sure from the South 
has been light in 
spite of the fact that weather conditions 
have been more favorable for picking 
and ginning. 

2. A small decrease in the visible 
supply of American cotton suggested 
that stocks to be carried in commercial 
channels are practically at the peak and 
that the burden will begin to diminish 
before long. When this change takes 
place, the market will have the benefit 
of buying in of hedges in place of hav- 
ing to withstand the pressure of hedge 
selling. 

3. Exports and takings by foreign 
spinners from stocks of American cot- 
ton held abroad continue large and im- 
provement in foreign textile conditions 
is reported. Lagger sales of cloth to 
India have helped Manchester mills. A 
few mills which have been closed are 
resuming operations, and the last report 
on forwardings of cotton from Liverpool 
showed a decided increase. British un- 
employment is declining since the coal 
strike settlement. German mills also 
report increased activity. 


4. Domestic goods trade is satisfac- 
tory, and is believed to foreshadow ac- 
tive buying of raw material by mills 
during the balance of the crop year. 
Thus far, they have not prepared for 
future requirements as fully as foreig 
spinners. 
5. The high percentage of low grades, 
unfit for delivery on contracts, is a con- 
stant steadying influence in the markets 
and takes away some of the sting of the 
big crop. Most of the cotton that has 
come to the gins in the past month and 
that will come during the rest of the 
season is low grade. 

6. Evidence of a material decline in 
acreage to be planted to the new crop is 
coming forward in the form of reports 
that land is not being rented because of 
inability of merchants, planters, and ten- 
ants to finance another season’s oper- 
ations; that labor is leaving; that fer- 
tilizer sales have fallen off; and that the 
amount of winter plowing is less than 
usual. The advance seems likely to 
carry farther. Weak spells are to be 
expected from time to time since stocks 
of cotton are large and a heavy carry- 
over into the next crop year is certain. 
But the danger that the market will 
break into new low ground for the sea- 
son is rather definitely passed, unless 
general business goes into a greater de- 
gree of depression than seems likely in 
the next six months, or unless the cut in 
the acreage fails to go as deep as ex- 
pected. 

Cattle—The cattle market has been 
rising in the last two weeks. From a 
glut of weighty, long-fed, mature steers, 
the supply changed suddenly to a short- 
fed and warmed-up mixture with a 
sprinkling of choice yearlings and heavy- 
weights. Passing of the holidays re- 
duced the demand for choice beef, but 
supplies of that kind in the last 10 days 
have been inadequate, and prices have 
had a strong up-swing. Medium grades 
have not shown so much strength, but 
are selling as well as at any time in the 





GILBERT GUSLEB 





past four months. With range beef com- 


The Market Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 






The Progressive Fa 


petition eliminated, common killing 
steers have advanced over a dollar singe 
the November low spot. 

Butcher cows and heifers also are a 
dollar above the November bottom with 
prospects of a further rise during the 
winter. After selling at the highest 
point in several years, the bull market 
became topheavy a week ago, but is like- 
ly to*resume its rise soon. Canners and 
cutters are as high as at any time since 
last spring. Veal calves are $2 higher 
than early in December, with prospects 
that another dollar» advance will be ac- 
complished. 

Eggs.—The natural increase in pro- 
duction of fresh eggs expected at this 
season of the year is even larger than 
usual due to the mild weather prevailing 
throughout the large producing areas, 
Receipts at the leading distributing mar- 
kets continue to exceed those in the cor- 
responding periods of previous years and 
are expected to show a progressive gain 
during the next few months. The small 
percentage of dirty and small eggs is 
commented on by dealers who find the 
quality of current receipts above the 
average. Prices are declining, but are 
holding a little above the corresponding 
time a year ago. 

Butter—The decline in the butter 
market was finally checked last week 
after carrying prices nearly two cents a 
pound lower. Production reports are 
irregular, but an increase of 20 per cent 
in receipts at leading markets over the 
previous week indicates that the make is 
gaining. Statistically, the market is in a 
sufficiently strong position to keep prices 
from crumbling. Consumptive demand 
has been aided by the lower prices, stor- 
age stocks have been reduced to a low 
point, importations of butter have been 
checked at least temporarily, and the in- 
crease in production is not coming as 
fast as was generally expected. The 
price of an average dairy ration is com- 
paratively cheap, so that cows will be 
fed generously so long as butterfat 
prices continue attractive. 

White Potatoes—The potato mar- 
ket has settled back again following the 
strength exhibited a week ago. Supplies 
arriving at the market are liberal and 
dealers continue to buy only enough to 
satisfy actual trade demand. The first 
shipments of Florida Spaulding Rose 
potatoes have arrived at Eastern markets, 
selling at $8.50 to $9 a barrel. The acre- 
age planted or to be planted to early po- 
tatoes in Florida is estimated at 27,200 
acres, or 4,000 acres more than a year 
ago, so that supplies for the season 
should be considerably larger than a year 
ago if final figures bear out this tentative 
estimate. 

Sweet Potatoes.— The demand for 
sweet potatoes has been dull during the 
past week and prices have been unsettled. 
Heavy losses of stored stocks from rot 
are being reported, and improvement in 
prices on good quality potatoes is not 


unlikely. 
C5) 
Seed Required for Thousand 
Plants 


“He?” many cabbage, collard, or to- 
mato seed should be sowed for 
each 1,000 plants desired?” 

If the seedbed is thoroughly prepared, 
and good seed are properly sowed, 1,500 
plants should be secured from each ounce 
of seed of cabbage, collard, or tomatoes. 
It will be best, however, to sow an ounce 
of seed for each 1,000 plants desired, as 
there are always some conditions that 
will make it impossible to produce the 
maximum number of plants. 

A) 
IXTURES of two parts of glycerine, 
one part ammonia and a little rosé 
water, whitens and softens the hands. 
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cilling Strong 
since i 
Khakt * 
Pants MARY’S APPETITE 
are a Mary had a little lamb, 
ith You've heard this tale before; 
¥ But have you heard she passed her plate 
g the And had a little more? 
ighest 
arket A LAND HOLDER 
lies Pat (on shipboard)—“And phat are yez 
goin’ ter do whin yez git to America?” 
S and Mike—“Take up land.” 
since Pat—“Indade, an’ ’ow much?” 
igher Mike—“Oh, a shovelful at a toime.” 
spects OLD FRIENDS 
€ ac- “I tell you,” said Pat, “the ould friends 
are the best after all, and I can prove it.” 
<a “How?” 
Pp , : 23 “Where can you find a new friend that has 
_ ust send coe, ee : ” stood by you as long as the ould ones have?” 
than RSS 
ailing ROOM FOR MORE 
area *How’s collections at your church, Brudder 
Jackson?” 
mar- big. 1 pale extra strong Jf : “Well, we ain’t nebber had to stop in de 
. cor- + ag ol ny ork Socks with Ow middle of a collection to go an’ empty de 
s and box.”” 
gain 9 SITTING OR SETTING 
manship T ' : ’ : 
small money back. hey were arguing as to whether it was 
s is RNARD-HEWITT & CO. correct to say of a hen “she is sitting” or 
g Dept. W182 CHICAGO, ILL. “she is setting.” 
d the “That question,” said the farmer, “don’t 
» the interest me at all. What I want to know 
: ol Butter Must when I hear a hen cackling is whether she 
nding 


is laying or lying.” 
Look Good HOMESTEADING 
utter et Hogan was tired of the city and wanted to 
weal Be Appetizing move out to the great open spaces where 


men are men and all that sort of thing. Ac- 











Start on time—that’s what counts 
EOPLE who live on farms 


know the value of time. 


Starting a job in time to fin- 
ish it before sundown is what 


A Westclox alarm in the 
house and Pocket Ben, the 


$1.50 watch, in your pocket, 
can be relied on to get you 
started and keep-you going. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 













































See them next time you go to 
the store. America, $1.50; 
Sleep-Meter, $2.00; Big Ben 
luminous, $4.50—and a variety 
of others. They all have the 
name ‘‘Westclox’’ on the dial. 

Westclox with luminous 
dials do double duty. They 
tell time clearly in the dark and 
in daylight, too. 














































nts a Ser cordingly, he sought information from a 
5 are “Dandelion Butter Color” Gives Win- | friend. 
* cent ter Butter That Golden wore ne nea ME eters gy . home- 
stead, so ye know all about it. i e be 
r the June Shade tellin’ me th’ law about goin’ about it?” . | ——_- 
ake is “Well,” said Clancy judiciously, “I’m not 
sina Just add one-half tea-| afther rememberin’ the letter of th’ law, but 
orices z spoonful to each gallon here's what it amounts to. Th’ guvviment 
d of cream before churning is willin’ to bet ye wan hundred an’ sixty 
mae ‘ and out of your churn | @cres of land agin’ fourteen dollars that ye 
stor- a comes butter of Golden | °”’t live on it five years without starvin’ 
a low z June shade. “Dandelion | °° 4. 
been Butter Color” is purely CHEAP AT ANY PRICE 
1e in- vegetable, harmless, and|, 4 honest speeder had just hit a dog and 
1 os meets all State and Na-| 24 returned to retrieve his damages if pos- 
tional food laws. Used sible. He looked at the dog for a moment 
The and addressed the man with a gun. 
cont for years by all large] “Looks as if I'd killed your dog.” 
ll be creameries. Doesn’t col- “Certainly looks that way.” 
or buttermilk. Absolute- “Very valuable dog?” 
ter fat ly tasteless. Large bot-| “Not very.” PEACH 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or gro-| “Will $5 be enough?” 
mar- cery stores. Write for FREE SAM-| “Well—I guess so.” ‘ APPLE 
h PLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson | Sorry to have broken up your hunt, 
g the - said the motorist pleasantly as he handed | Small or Lar, 
plies Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. the owner 0. eclen ‘Ove dollar OM. Fear, Plum. Cherry, Berries, 





| and “I wasn’t going huntin’—jest goin’ out in 


$5.00 per 100 & up. 


TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & ap. 
Lots by Express, eee or Percel A... 


and 


Gray 


ines Shrubs. 
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Shade 
" atalo; in colors FREE 
Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENM, 
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y po- CutsIroningTimeinHali 
7,200 "Cool and comfortable in every home. Ends hol | 
year at ag [OM BIN OWED ME Two- 
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a ie Its dae AGENTS! 


nt in back if not satisfied. Just write [$1200 
for this FREE Trial and J..c. A Day 
3 not Price Offer toquickly in- ash-in’’ on big demand. 


4 — , Ape pas orders. No experience or 
Pine and addresa”W Write now [°apital required. Moyer, 
you miss this opportu: Pa., made $164 in one 








Desert ircular— week. Exclusive territory. 

ra io Wey To Iron FREE Send. me personally, say: 
LAMP Co. 

Akron. O. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


prine, 
rose 


—time dat toof’-dentis’ git thu’ wid you Wels 


wid no-how!! 

















WITH 


or any work around the fg-m 
cultural Schools, County 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacifie use, 
and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 
and so will you, 


+s , ° rar 5 illustrated 
Tain’ wu’th while gittin’ yo teef’ fixed | testimonials, and money 





TELESCOPE 


OREDR NOW before 
» 15 pounds. Price, 


is the most Simple, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, er ® TILE DRAINING, 
IRR NG 


ct 
Accurate, 





™ requiring a Level. Agri- 
ge’ 


nts, Farm Bureaus and 


after using it; our unqualified mon- 
back guarantee settles that. WRITE TODAY for 
description of Level and TELESCOPE, 
-back order blanks, or better 


the heavy rains set in. 


$22.50 


dey ain’ no money lef’ to buy nothin’ t’eat Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
- | 158 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 
























TIGHTENS 
FORD CHASSIS 


a difference it makes 
in drivin’, when 
your car is equipped ye 
a Pioneer ngine Sup- 
port. Almost eppirely, rid 
of vibration. Engine 
hums steady as a _ clock. 
More power. No broken 
crankcase arms. Frame 
is stiffened, an’ wear on 
car reduced.” 
Used as a brace for 
three or four speed aux- 
iliary transmission. 


ONLY The Brewer-Titchener Corp’n 


$ 300 102 Port Watson Street 


Cortland, N. ¥. 












Patented 
Dec. 30,, 1919 


Pioneer - 
Engine Support 


TRACE MARE EEG. U.S PATENT OF Fice 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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. Americus Hatchery 


CHICKS! 


JANUAR Y, FEBRUAR ¥ and 
CH DELIVER 


AMERICUS HATCHERY, 


100% Live Delivery 
EVERY CHICK is e's 


Guaranteed 
carefully culled, 
high producing, pavebred flock. | 


Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, S. C. White Leg- 
horns, 


S. C. Anconas, White Wyandottes. 
Write for Catalog and Price List 


Americus, Ga. || 
+. J 














chick buyers who write for it. 3 colors, 
Spustrated. Tells how ue hatch the better 


of Sta 











CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds i strains, hatch- 
ed only from our own state ii 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
pe od blood testing, largely 
Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have 
famous for quality. No other hatch- 
ery can make same guarantee that 
we can. All this explained in our ReCUS ond. O78. 
new 48 page catalog, free. 72 page book, just publish- 
ed a 4 practical poultrymen, given every customer. 
iverside Hatchery & Poul Farm 
R.F.D. No. 11-B, or No i. B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 











FREE Chick Book 


from hin anh heryman 








MMs Se SOVEREIGN STRAIN 


ACCLIMATED CHICKS & EGGS 


of show and egg 
inners for the birds of our 
ful yetieties., Every chick 
we sell will be this 





Baby Chick 
KENTUCKY Shipped C.0.D. 


Wetakethe risk. 

Send only $1.00 

and pa apne 

the rest after et 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by ex! So ge. 
Send for Big Catalog 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 

views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 

Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


JANUARY & FEBRUARY CHICKS 


an, South’s oldest and largest producer. Just 
A pardon en more ‘ethan ordinary kinds— 

fits from bigger, quicker fattening, meaty broilers, sev- 
eral doz. extra eggs yearly. Thousands ro 4 Mon. & Wed. 


Rocks, Red ES a7 $ $00 si7°00 $80 $186 
s, Reds, B. . $4. 
Wh. &Br.Leg.,Anc. 4.25 7.50 14.00 70 136 
Wyandottes 5.50 ~~ 18.00 85 166 
Fears © ee | 4.50 8.00 15.00 73 145 
allbreeds 4.00 7.50 1260 60 120 
Sensible, "practical catalog by a poultryman, not an artist. 
Also valuable folder on feed and care of ae, Double 
capacity, wonderful ay 7 for 1927. Order early. 
A. Norman, = 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
y *.4. International Baby Chick Association 




















cks are from Purebred, heavy laying 
State Inspected Flocks. American and Eng- 
lish 300 ee Strain White Leghorns, Barron 
Strai . J Anconas 
500, $58. Barred 
Orpingtons, Bl. Minor- 
; 500, $68. Light 








Wyandoite: 50, ee: 
Sixed: “50, "3: 100, $9. Big 


on larger quanti- 
Postpaid, full ‘live errival. Get Free Catalog. Ref. 

, Ran Savings Bank. 
Calhoun’s Pou Farms, Box 18, Montrose, Mo. 





BABY Jennings Quality 
CHIX S.C. W. Leghorns 


Trapnested — Pedigreed 
They are famous as great Winter Layers and Big 
— Producers all over America. Chix as low 
15.00 per hundred. Big illustrated catalog 
Write TODAY. 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
P Elizabeth City, N. C, 








EGGS—TANCR ED 
oon stock 


. it? Y s 
$50; 15, $1.50, delivered. Baby chix ibe. We paid 25¢, 
a. ee for cockerels. ) 





ears 
SUBURBAN QUALITY 


“Since 1907” “Chicks That Are Different” 
Twenty years of uninterrupted progress assures our 
customers of thé very best service and quality in 
BABY CHICKS. All leading varieties. Let us help 
you make plans for your spring flocks now. Prices 
reasonable. Catalog free. Write us today. 
SUBURBAN FARMS HATCHERY 
1507 Granville Ave., Muncie, Indiana 


Baby Chicks 


Produced from strong, healthy, high-producing 
flocks, and hatched right. ‘Live delivery guaran- 
teed. Base - for catalog 
Let do your custom hatching. One section 
(holding 180 eggs) 
CONSUMER’S HATCHERY CO. 
Moore Ave, Augusta, Ge | 























SUPERIOR QUALITY CHICKS 
LOWEST PRICES. POSTPAID, 100% ALIVE. 





Make YOUR Poultry Pay Py gettin a dd 
start in PLLINOTS “MONEY MAKERS.’ - 
prove your Flocks with Purebred Chicks ion 
America’s Heaviest Laying Strains. We are far- 
a —- than most of L. a at vy aj FREE 
Secrets of Pcultry Suc Bank, 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, ‘Dept. 9, METROPOLIS, iLL. 









els. 
S. PARKER, Dem. Agt., Hay » Ala. 


ALITY CHICKS"2.."02. 225 722% 
State Accredited 

ocks. Leghorns, Apes, Rocks, Reds, Or- 
pingtons. 


Box 427-P. 


Ee NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 





Catalo 
— PLACE” HATCHERY 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 



















~ Pay for ae chee you 

them. Write cAmr 
talog. Fine pure- 

4. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 27, ‘Ottawa, 0. 


qo, CHICKS 


oducing flocks. 100% live 

del. Prices right. Prompt, shipments Write for catalog. 

CHATTANOOGA HATCHERY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


Black Leghorn & Day Old Chicks 


The kind that lay. Circular free. Write today. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 

















Chicks ¢ Fogs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay 
ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 
daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI! POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 





SEAGLE WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
Are Hardy, Livable. Not common hatchery chicks. 
Leghorns anes Splendid layers. 

Valuable booklet Free. 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, 


FRET CHICKS from AOERESTTED FLOCKS 


100% delivery 
Morristown, Tenn. 





\ ay he Lol 
817, Kirkevilte, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS reed as 


Shipped 
a on nt atching oy By cocker els, —_e 
eee ng at years. Winners A RY contes' » write 
catal ce Dulletin. 


spec 
GEORGE B. B. FERRIS, 93 330 Shion. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


64 BREEDS tan, ducks, vurkeysand 
Powis, apes an incubators at low 






































ayo Home Companion 


McCall's Magazine, 1 year... 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 
Regular price ........... 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





























When Will Cotton Prices Rise? 
By B. L. MOSS 


READER says he is holding a con- 
A siderable portion of his 1926 cotton 
crop, and asks when, in my opinion, 
cotton will rise to a price level materially 
above present quotations. 

Being neither a prophet nor the son of 
one, I make no pretense of being able to 
tell him with any degree of certainty as 
to the date when cotton prices will be 
materially better. However, I can give 
him, for what they are worth, some opin- 
ions of mine as to the future trend of 
cotton prices, with a consideration of 
some of the factors that will very cer- 
tainly and positively influence the future 
price situation. 

In the first place, I cannot see how there 
can possibly be any decided rise in prices 
before next May or June, when planting 
has been finished and the trade knows 
definitely whether there has been any ma- 
terial reduction in acreage. The world 
knows that the 1926 cotton crop is ample, 
more than ample, in fact, to supply all 
demands until the 1927 crop comes in. 
All, then, depends upon the size of the 
next crop. Let us suppose, by way of il- 
lustration, that by some near-miracle 
prices should go up to 18 or 20 cents be- 
fore planting time. Who doubts, in such 
event, that there would be a heavy acre- 
age again planted to cotton? And if a 
large acreage were again planted is it 
not practically certain that prices would 
again fall, possibly even lower than the 
levels now prevailing? In other words, 
as I see it, it is practically impossible for 
any material rise in cotton to come be- 
fore planting time, for such a rise, because 
of the certainty of its increasing acreage, 
would defeat itself. 

My reasoning, then, whether it be sound 
or otherwise, does not indicate any mate- 
rial rise in prices before we have a cer- 
tainty of a materially reduced acreage. 
But even a considerably reduced acreage 
does not by any means indicate a short 
crop and high prices. We could cut our 
acreage to 40,000,000 acres, a decided re- 
duction from 1926, and if we made’ the 
average yield per acre that we got in 
1914 the crop would still be over 16,000,- 
000 bales—and we all know that 16,000,000 
bales will be entirely too much, coming on 
top of the 18,000,000 bales of 1926. 


We must, then, go a step farther in our 
deductions. Not only must we have a 
sharp reduction in acreage but unless this 
reduction is 33 1-3 per cent or more, 
which is improbable, we must also have 
the certainty of a yield per acre not great- 
er than the 10-year average of a third of 
a bale or less. Such a yield, of course, 
is contingent upon fertilization, stands, 
cultivation, and, more than all, upon the 
season. The full influence of these fac- 
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tors cannot of course be known until late 
summer; by then we shall know fairly 
well whether the crop is to be a large of 
small one. If comparatively small—12 or 
13 million bales or less—I believe we 
should have a material improvement jp 
prices. 
a 

Our Livestock Problems Are Feed 

Production Problems 

(Concluded from Page 3) 
production is not profitable make success~ 
ful livestock production difficult. Live. 
stock are “machines” for converting low- 
priced products into higher priced prod- 
ucts. Cheap raw materials are the great- 
est aid to profitable manufacture in any 
line. 

In producing livestock the raw mate- 
rials—feeds—make up, from 50 per cent 
with dairy cows, to 80 per cent with 
hogs, of the total cost of production. It 
is therefore plain that cheap feeds of 
the right kinds is the most important 
factor in livestock production. In the 
production of cheap feeds a rich soil is 
the most important factor. 

Feeds are bulky products on which the 
freight and handling charges of com- 
merce make up a large part of their 
cost when purchased. The one abso- 
lute essential of success in livestock 
production is an abundant supply of 
suitable feeds economically produced 
on the farm where consumed. This does 
not mean that rich protein and other 
concentrates may not be economically 
purchased as additions to the home- 
grown feeds, but it does mean that the 
bulky feeds must be largely produced 
at home. 

What chance has the Southern farmer, 
who is not an expert livestock husband- 
man, to successfully compete on the 
same markets on which all must sell 
their products in open competition, if he 
buys his feeds from his competitors and 
pays heavy freight and handling charges, 
as well as a profit, to their producers? 
We cannot hope to have better quality 
livestock or more efficient stockmen in 
the near future; therefore, we must 
produce cheaper feeds if we are to meet 
our competition. The first essential be- 
cause the only hope of success in live- 
stock production for the South is larger 
feed production. 

No Southern farmer should purchase 
livestock or think of increasing his pro- 
duction without first making certain that 
he will produce feeds of the right sort 
for the best feeding. Again I assert 
with all possible emphasis that our live- 
stock problems are largely feed produc- 
tion problems. 












VALUABLE BULLETINS FREE TO OUR READERS 


vate more acres per man.and at a higher profit:— 


F OLLOWING is a list of free farmers’ bulletins that will help us culti- 


375—Care of Food in the Home. 

519—Intensive Farming. 

782—The Use of a Diary for Farm Ac- 
counts. 

808—How to Select Foods: I. 

817—How to Select Foods: II. 

824—How to Select Foods: III. 

924—-A Simple Way to Increase Crop 
Yields. 

985—System of Farming in the South. 

986—Practices That Increase Crop Yields. 


989—Better Use of Man Labor on Farms. 

1015—Producing Supplies on a Cotton 
Farm. 

1085—Home Supplies Furnished by the 
Farm. 

1121—Factors That Make for Successful 
Farming in the South. 

1139—Methods of Analyzing Farm. Busi- 
ness. 

1182—Farm Inventories. 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most (not more 
than five or six, we would say), fill in the following, and mail it to The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly: 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in 


the above list. 
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]Farmers Exchange fl [ies 


- CASH WITH ORDER i? Car 
= Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. role 
te the CEONGEA- ALABAMA The 
ering Georgia. Alsi Pilorida, but it will pay many ad 
ne one wrmer aioe. The follon 6 ee ae a Se 
BxCHANGD, advertisement for four weeks will cost ae times what one 











This is 












eorgia-Alabam 6 cents d 

State plain G a- a..} 100,000 | Ga., Ala. and Fla......... cents per wor 
ition: iy MOB. oc ccccccesee oxas and 8. Okla....... 6 cents per word 
what editions YOO)  Corolinas- Virginia. .C., &. C., and Va........ 8 cents per word 
wish to use. ississippi C: Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky.j 8 cents per word 
All four ~ had Whole South.............. 27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Information about “Display” Classified Ads 
cheerfully given on request. 











slightly larger type 








Again those reliable Georgia grown Cabbage, Col- 
$1 and 


[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ss:is' Sry piss eS 19 











Milli ns leading Cabb: ants: 500, 60c; 1,000, 

Big yield, low cost is the answer. Get rich delta 95, 10.000, $7. 30. — S Onions: 1,000, $1.25. 
land, — a a ih, hn Satistaction. _ Superior Honey Company, Alma, Ga. 

sitions. Hurry f 1927. “Write Southern Alluvial Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and 


or "La 

Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. White Bermuda Onion plants. 100, 25c; 500, §1; 

— $1.75; postpaid. Chas. S. Beasley, Castleberry, 
a. 


ALABAMA 

Improvements on Tennessee Company lease. Ideal Bermuda Onion plants: 

for dairy, truck or chicken farm; 12 miles from Bir- plants: 2,500, y 

mingham. Would consider partner. A. L. McElwee and satisfaction guaran Cc. 
Adamsville, Ala. Texas. 

. Cabbage plants; hundred acres fine, large, well root- 

ARKANSAS ed, open fleld grown, frost-proof: 75c, 1,000; Collards 

Farms.—Big or little; for grain, grass, cotton, homes, 75c; Bermuda Onions $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 

fruit, poultry and stock. Attractive prices, McKamey, man, Ga. 

Imboden, Ark. 


] - Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Plat 








5,000 for $4.75; Cabbage 
Express prepaid. Prompt shipment 
teed. RB. Haden, Ladonia, 

















Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 5,000, 
FLORIDA collect. Can ship at once. Mrs. W. R. Lindsey, 
200-acre blueberry ranch, 80 acres fine bearing trees Lenox, Ga. 





six years old, eg on ey eed — os 
Finest soil in West a, good houses. Bargain an 
long terms, berries will soon pay for the place. Fifty day shipments. 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, pre- 
thousand extra choice plants. Will stand close in- paid. Express collect: 1,000, $1. Southern Plant Co., 
spection. T. BR. Parker, Milton, Fla. Selma, Ala. 
Unlimited supply frost-proof Cabbage plants. 500, 
GEORGIA 60c; 1,000, 95c; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda Onions: 
1,000, $1.25. Good plants, not promises. Mullis Plant 
Company, Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants.—Open field own, frost-proof, one 











Homeseekers Wanted.—Original diversified fa 
county of the Southeast, producing crops in 1926 o-" 











my a ee eee of nolandia Sool =< Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, frost-proof, 
tell you of wonderful opportunities here. Chamber = by mail prepaid: 500 plants $1.16; 1,000 plants $2. 
Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 4 Express collect, $1 thousand. R. H. Green & Sons 
- = ~ Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 
TEXAS Yellow Bermuda sis Crystal Wax Onion plants 
now ready. 000, $1.25; 6 , .00; prepaid. 
SB gu Manned joan b.  -y by agg oy and operate largest onion farm in United States. 


Armengol, Laredo, Texas. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
Buchanan’s Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.— 
Finest grown. 100, 50c; 500, $1.75, postpaid. 
Catalogue free 

JCH ANAN SEED COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Crystal City, Texas. 








LOANS 


Jemison Farm Loan Service.—We make joans from 
1,000.00 to $100,000.00 on improved Alabama farms 
‘or term vf 5 to 10 years, through money supplied by B 
Metrvupolitan Life Insurance Company—the largest in- 








(23) 
My 4 Senay Ferd 
Farm, Callahan, Fila. 


plea, Grapes, Finis Figs, Brerctecns, oe 


Spit foo "Pout 100, $1; pe. 








.000, $1.50; 3,000, et. rvic 
guaranteed to please a or moi inded. 
fous” Plant Farms, Lytle, Tex ner 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, ae ry Flat Dutch, 
parcel post 00. 





“Booking orders for pure Porto 
Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000. Brooks 
Plant Farm, Barwick, Ga. 


Again we offer millions of those extra fine and reli- 
Bermuda On- 





fon plants for prompt shipments. guar- 
an idi 300, T5c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Collect, $1 per 1,000. Radiance Rose and 


, $5 per dozen and up. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co.. Thomasville, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 








Apple and Peach low as 10c. ne ~~ 3. Best 


Benton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, 
Papershell Pecan trees for sale. Government in- 








count. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 
For Sale.—Budded p Saag van Benge SR 


varieties at extremely low 
ited. Palmer & Wicker, Sees ie 








Bunch Grapes.—Adapted 
Armalaga, and’ Ellen Sot We Write tor _ 
circular. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama 


Fy , Ra. ce Satsuma Coo Sa 


folder: flarlan Farms Museery, Lockhart, 
































Varieties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Trees. — Pecan trees, A Large 
a ——. arab . oo and Success 5 ecession. an ot Prices nt. Sal want- * 
ces par postpaid: 26 5 cents; 500, $1.10; Dept. Concord 
1,000, $2. Express collect $1.25 th We ee a ae = 
guarantee prompt shipment size that will ase ng, bred-up Papershell Pecan Trees. 
you. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. - Straight, thrifty, well - trees, budded 
a7 a eee or, or gr paren Also . 
Cabbage and Onion Plants—Open field grown. Apples, Grapes, Figs ‘atalog free. Bass Pecan 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, , ; ‘ecan Trees 
Copenhagen, Fiat Dutch. Postpaid: 100, 40c; 300, _. a em = GP ; 
90c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Yellow Bermuda, Crystal Wax, yy For Sale.—Budded Pecan trees vcore Mss ae 
500, 90c; 1,000, bo 6,000, 50. Express not Mon aker, Moore and Pabst varieties, 3 to 
paid: Cabbage, Oc thousand; Onions, 75c thousand, 6 feet. January is the right time to set trees. 38 to 
Plants hand shamed, well rooted. Guaranteed 4 feet, 40c each; 4 ~ £ 5 i ~ 50c each; 5 to 6 feet, 
please or meaner refunded. Prompt shipment. Colonial Randolph Co. Nursery, J. O. Hammock, 
Farms, Lake Charles, La. Prop., Shellman, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, frost-proof, ready. Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. e Trees, 
business is supplying fine frent-groet Cabbage p' $7.50 per 100 and up, In large or © Ge direcet 
have » shipping Sy Apa Be GS to planters by a a ae 
States. Ocdars filled promptly for any quantity from Dears, cherries, grapes, nuts, pecans, vines, 
100 to a c . experience assures lowest pos- Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
sible prices on quality plants. I guarantee all orders colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
to arrive in condition and full count or Tenn, . 
seaee. vere wwe sy ng - Wakefield, 

uccession an at Du ces by parcel postpaid: 
S00 tor Sh: too for ak Ry ‘ape eat, | SEEDS 
any quantity, $1 per 1,000. Order now P. D. 


wood, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well from treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, fifty to bundle, labeled with variety name, x 4 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 

Early and 





ions, 75e id. 

Safe arrival, satisfaction guaran . rite for free 
po and plant catalog. Union Plant Company, Tex- 
arkana, q 





FLOWERS 


Gladiolus.—Northern bulbs; blooming and planting 
sizes. Good varieties. Write for clean-up prices. 
P. D. Aspinwall, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, ten varieties, 
dollar prepaid, Twenty beautiful Dahlias, assorted, 
dollar prepaid. Catalog. William Jordan, Baldwin 
Park, Calif. 











surance company in the world. Low Ler ~ega rates; 
liberal prepayment option. No inspection fee, Prompt Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
inspections. Write or phone for particulars. Jemison fields, Succession: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.30, postpaid; 
& Company, 221 No, 2ist Street, Birmingham, Ala. 5,000, $3.50, express collect. Now ready. Sims Po- 
tato Plant Co., Pembroke,’ Ga. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED ction, tailed postpaid: 250, 0c; 800, T8c; 1.000; $1:50, 
Expressed 5,000, 4 —— guaranteed. 











Darien Plant Farms, 





Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him Large, healthy, frost-proof Cabbage plants. Lead- 
Immediate ty. ing varieties. iso Onion, Collard and Beet plants. 
iio dinamo. She iene -aenen weer «=—t(«éi, Ge; 1.000, $1. Satisfaction absolutely guaran- 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- te rms 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile teed. Schroer Plant Fai »_ Valdosta, Ga. 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to Cabbage vlants, postpaid; Early Charleston Wake- 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet feld and Fiat Dutch. Frost-proof plants, grown in 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, the open field on Georgia coast. 250, 50c: 500, $1; 






























































Tenn. 1,000, $1.50. Cedar Point Plant Co., Darien, Ga. 
Open field frost- greet Cabbage Plante, leading va- 
PLANTS rieties. 85c, 500; $1.50, 1,000; $3.75, 3,000. Crystal 
Wax and White Bermuda Qnion plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
$6, 6.000; prepaid. Curtis & Cox, Pearsall, Texas. 
ASPARAGUS 
chutes ain > y 
For Sale.—Two year Asparagus roots, Palmetto va- FROST-PROOF PLANTS 
riety. $1.25. per hundred, delivered; cash with order. Wakefield and Dutch Cabbage, $1, 1,000. 
W. A. Dozier, Fiovilla, Ga. at! He8 White Bermuda Onion (delivered), $1.50, 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 1,000. Emerald Farm, Meigs, Ga. 
Fine Cabbage plants. R. O. Parks. Darien, Ga Millions first class frost-proof Cabbage plants, 
500 Cebbage plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Charleston and Early Jersey: $1, 1,000, postage col- 
Darien, Ga. lect White Christian Bermuda Onion plants, $1.85 
0 carly shi 7 " 
Early Cabbage plants, 500 postpaid 75e. BR. 0. pon SE SS: Sk. Se ee See 
Parks, Darien, Ga. — 
" . ; Frost-proof Cabbage plants, millions ready. 500, 
any walle rg plants, postpaid, 65c. John B T5e; 1,000, $1.25, delivered. Collect, $1 per thousand 
Bermuda | Onion plants, $1.50 thousand delivered. 
Cabbage plants, any variety, $1.25 thousand, deliv- Prompt shipment guaranteed. Southeastern Plant Co., 
ered J. I. Hughes, Rockingham. Ga Pitts, Ga. 
Send no money. C.0.D. ~ Cabbage plants 500, 65c: Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants, Wenstnes and 
1,000, $1 Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga Flats; mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 1,000, .50; extra 
r large: 500, $1. Expressed : 10,000, $7. 50. Onion 
Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1 plants: 50f stra ix y 
Good piants Quitman Plant Co., “Quitman, Ga pane eee $1. Shipping promptly, Walter 
~ Wakefields.— Good Cabbage plants: 500, T5c: 1,000, {0 million fine frost 7 re TEN og 
R . ( ‘ e frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda 
$1.25, delivered. Enterprise Plant Co., Cordele, Ga. @pion plants. Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1 cash; mailed or expressed, charges collect. Good 


plants or money cheerfully refunded. Farmers Supply 


Prompt shipment a Williams, Quitman, Ga. 
Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions of frost- proof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. - - 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 30 million frost-proof Cabbage plants. Fine healthy 
, guaranteed to ‘ou or money refunded. 


8 ease 
Cabbage plants, postpaid, thousand for $1.75. 100 399 75ce; 500, $1.10; 1.000, 2, prepaid. Collect, $1 
Onion plants free. Ready now. C. W. Lane, Quit- thousand. Prompt shipments and square deal to all. 
man, Ga. Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 























Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Quick shipments. All ~~ Goorgia frost-proof Cabbage plants. Large, chunky, 
Yarieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., field hardened Wakefield, Succession and Dutch. Mail- 
Tifton, Ga. ed postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed, dollar 

thousand. Bermuda Qnion plants same price. Satis- 


1 000 Jers r emer 
Cabbage le on | Re hee Fe ee faction guaranteed. Ho!lywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 
gerald, Ga, Frost -proof Cabbage peste oi Brod aaty. ee. 

Cabb: Dutch, Jersey and Charleston a eld to ne 
5.000 pg hms | og F- - te: la §- = mixed varieties labeled separate, and Bermuda Onion, 
Crisp, Fender, Ga. stpaid: 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 

xpress, $1 per thousand. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 














100, 30c; 306, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, 


KUDzU 


Kudzu plants, $15 thousand. 
Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fila. 


Kudzu settings: 100 for $1.50; 1,000 for $10, pre- 
paid. T. C. ompson, Rt. 2, Grady, Ala. 


Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture. More nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more. Grows on poor acid 
soil without lime or fertilizer. Never has to be re- 
planted; never a pest. Write for information. Chero- 
kee Farms, Monticello, Fila. 


POTATOES 


Genuine Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants, April- 
May delivery, $2 per thousand. Will ship all booked 
orders prompt. Place your order and get early plants. 
J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


___ ROSES 


~Buchanan’s Dozen Roses.—Three each red, yellow, 
white and pink, $1.50, postpaid. Catalogue free. 


Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Large orders cheaper. 



































STRAWBERRY 

ay Strawberry ev 1,000, $2.50, prepaid. 

CG; . Oliver, Castleberry, Ala 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

The best grown. Aroma, Missionary, 
Improved Klondyke, Excelsior: 500, $2; 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15. Express collect. 
Cabbage and Onion plants. Price list in 


eolors free. 


J. A. BAUER 


Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 





Strawberry Plants.—Certified Improved Klondyke, 
Aroma, Missionary, Excelsior; reduced Eg Write 
W. H. Nichols & Son, Bald Knob, 


Certified rg a2 plants. Riondyue: 100, 60¢: 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.5 Aroma, Missionary and Lady 
Thompson: 100, 50c; poe, $2.25; 1,000, $4. All pre- 
paid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Culiman, Ala. 





BEANS 


Otootan $3.75; freight paid on 5 
or more. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, ane as Cc, 


Ninety-day a Velvet Bean r ~ 
large or emall quantities. Monticello oiling “Co 
Monticello, Fila. 


For Sale.—Pure and fully matured panste and 
Otectan Soybeans. Write for prices. Z. Dean, 
Shellman, Ga. 


For Sale.—Choice recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
$2 bushel. Single bushel $2.25. Never had better 
seed. Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 


Choice Seed Velvet Beans, Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo Write us for prices. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga 

New crop Mammoth Yellow Soybeans; gua —— 
95% germination. good seed, bushel $1.35; 
$2.50; Biloxis a" Otootans $4. Winstead-Smith a oo 
Ransomville, N, C. 





bad 























CORN 


Hickory King Corn.—Seed for sale. Joe Yrh, St. 
Brides, Va. 


Certified seed. Free folder _iescribes ‘vart varieties, gives 
‘enn, 











prices, Col-Ma Seed Co., Niota 

Buchanan’s Paymaster Corn.—Best cob white 
corn known. Peck $1.50; gl ‘bushel $250, > sees. 
Catalogue 








Marett’s Pedigreed Sak Two-ear ——"4 
variety holds highest five-year average yield. Marett’s 
wman Yellow Two-ear Corn, 1; per bushel 
$3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 We gel out be- 
& Seed Company, 


Westminster, 8S. 





COTTON 


Half and ~ Half.—Catalog free. 
Decatur, Ala. 


Blue Ribbon a. Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. irkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Wannamaker- cetend Big Boll cotton seed, 
ane ingpeges. $1.00 bushel. J. M. Simmons, 
ville, 8S. 


Absolutely pure and sound big bell Half and Half 
cotton seed, but not recleaned. $4 per 140-pound sack, 
T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. 


Half and Half.—Second year from 
50 per cent lint. Priced to veel. 
Peddy & Son, Henderson, 


Broadwell’s, the best — jand cotton, a” FA 
one bale per acre the past two seasons. 
in cotton bags. John "Cole, Collbran, a 


Buchanan's Half and Half ee Seed.—Grown in 
Tennessee, matures earlier than grown South. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
cotton, Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Cotton Growers.—My Half and Half runs 44 to 50 
per cent lint, and will make $15 to $25 worth more 
per acre than ordinary cottons. If you want seed 
that I guarantee to be pure, send for my booklet and 
prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 


John M. Bligh, 








lount- 








originator; 45 to 
Write us. John A 




















FIELD GROWN 


Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
rown in new territory, and from new 
elds only. State inspected and certified, 
at $3.00 per 1,000, f.o.b. Guntersville, Ala. 


MARSHALL CO. STRAWBERRY ASSN. 
Guntersville; Ala. 





Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
$1 per 100; $1.75 per 250; $2.75 per 500, postpaid. 
Our plants are pure and free from disease. Commer- 
cial planters will do well to write or wire us for 
prices in quantities. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Magnolia Nursery has yet unsold good lot very fine 
Pecan trees. W. C. Jones, Cairo, Ga, 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings to more; 
to all localities. f 
ature, ciaine reduced 
greed Seed Farm, J. 0. M. Smith, 
merce, Ga. 


Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant; Cook 8-219. 
with small plants, large bolls and Pg lint, 
cottons lead. if Seed culled, 
ped promptly. Buy from BE. 
Cook strains. Auburn Seed Farms, Cauthen, Manager, 
Auburn, Ala, 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll seed, absolutely 

re, sound and high grade planting seed at rock 

ttom prices. Also best long staple cotton, Coker’s 
Deltatype, pulls 1% inches and now bringing_ twice 
the price of short staple. Write for prices. W. C. 
White, Chester, 8. C. 

Cleveland BB, Boll cotton seed, direct from origin- 
ator. 100 nds $4.50; ton $80. Better staple, no 
fungus diesnen: with 32 years selection, breeding, 
bedigreeing. The record of ‘‘Cleveland” is bas 3 

Beware infringers. 


Manager, Com- 














Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

















1.50, 8s i Frost-proof Cabbage plants, early and late. 250 
-=. P ogy atisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh poets or posed ig yg ae — Bo 
igeictineeerianenine eases ostpai 5 xtra large size expressed, per i, : 
Immediate shipment, unlimited supply extra fine 10.009. $7.50. Guarentes good plants. No culls ship- 
— a Pigate, 80c per thousand. Star ped. Will mix varieties free. R. O. Parks, Darien, 
Plan 0. uw an, a. Georgia. 
on frost-proof Cabbage plants, immediate ship- Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. — Jersey, Charleston 
500 for $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. R. J. Wakefield, Flat Dutch. Shipping now. Mailed pre- 
Williams Quitman, Ga, paid: 300, 75c; 500, rs “v a‘. ya 
rT ” . =,. Charges collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; c 
C.0.D. “Plants, not promises. Cabbage: 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25. Ofdér. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rice Plant Company, 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga Ripley, Tenn. 
: Frost-proof Cabbage plants, Barly Jersey, Ch - 
Teo = Bermuda Onion Plants: 300, 75c; 500, 
1.10: 1.0 2: postpaid. $1, 1,000, express collect. ‘2 Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, 
airick Plant’ Go. Omens, Ga. ome epee 5.000, $5, charges a ae 
plants same : ; > 4 
Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, expressed: as RS i isfaction guaranteed. Plant Co., 
5,000, $5.75; 10,000, $10. Postpaid: 100, 50c; , $1. Springs Ala. 





Oakdale Farm, Box 50, Hattiesburg. Miss 


500 large Cabbage plan‘ 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants: Wakeliida and and paid. ‘Express collect, Hl 
Fiat Dutch. First class — full count and prompt bet 

absolutely aranteed 500, The; 1,000, 

10; over 5.000 at Te. American Plant Co., Alma, 





its for $1; 1.000, A, ' post- 
per 1,000. 


Peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12. Salesmen 
> a Catalogue free. Baker Nursery, Higginson, 





Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Morals. Nurseries, 
Florala, a. 

Pecans will help to pay your taxes and debts if 
you will let them. Learn why and how. Write J, B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. . 








Hedge Plants.—Amoor River et, evergreen, bushy, 
one year. $2; two year (sizes is to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. en to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 





for Sale.—Budded, best papershell; 
Shion stare Pabst: 3 feet 40c: 4 feet 50c; 5 feet 
60c; 6 feet 75c. No order less than 6 trees. Ni 
better. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


of imitatiors and 
Cleveland, Stratton, Miss. 


as Pedigreed Dixie saggy wilt- 
resist variety cotton in oom. Staple one inch 
full. "38% lint. Produced bales per acre this 
year. Our famous Cleveland "Sie Boll is a wonder. 
Get free literature and prices. Marett Farm & Seed 
Company, Westminster, 8. C. 


Half and ‘y Planting Seed.— 
Here is t they about it: 








am gett 48% lint with standard staple.” Send for 
pty may | 1d tells all about our Improved 
alf and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 





Be 












ay 
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Ss ese 


100 (24) 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


oe rate applies to the Georgia-Alabama Edil- 
100,000 circulation. State plainly what edition 
wish to use. 


about “Display” Classified Ads in 


slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 


LESPEDEZA 
Choice 1926 gy, og seed; free sample. Red Oak 
Covington, Ten 











Lespedeza iar pan caught, $2.50 bushel. 
Eupora, Miss. 


Chas. G. Cooper, 

Recleaned Lespedeza seed. a Campbell, Meridian- 
ville, Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville. 

Choice new crop Lespedeza eee 
Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, 


“New crop, recleaned Lespedeza ai 
$2.50 per ae A. C. MeKowen, Lindsay. 


1926 crop; panned, recleaned free 
of) honoree re $2.25 per bushel. R. H. Shipp, 


seed. Guaran- 
C. Mitchell, Cal- 








tee 75 per bushel. 





free sample; 
, La. 








Sonat new crop Lespedeza 
free of © a grasses. D. 
City, 
a crop recleaned Lespedeza seed. 
and prices on request. I, Wind & Company, 
Seedsmen, Huntsville, Ala. 





$15 oer 08: B red. Hock. $15 Vand tae Buy from 
ber ; ar 

a breeder, not a hatchery. = Farms, Green- 
back, Tenn. 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” 
Chicks are best. 
Write for Catalogue 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM &. HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. 


Accredited Chicks—12 varieties. Amann low prices. 
Backed by Missouri's greatest trapnest breeding f: 
818 eggs official record. atalog free. Booth Fa 
Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 


Pioneer Chicks.—Choice, culled, heavy laying flocks. 
Fifteen varieties. Twenty years’ breeding experience. 
Better chicks sold right. Pioneer Youltry Farms, 
Box 110, Queen City, Mo. 

Chicks.— Purebred Reds, White and Brown 

horns, White and Buff Orpingions Quality chicks 
and reasonable price. Catalogue free. Lithia Spring 
Hatchery, Waynesboro, Va. 














HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


From standard egg bred S. C. White Leg- 
horns, . Anconas, and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Write for price lists. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 


W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 


accredited chicks. 
ice gets the 
Missouri State 


Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test 
All kinds. Our low prices and 
orders. color catalog free, 
Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 





recleaned Lespedeza seed. free of 
Grass. Miss Lena Matlock, Meridianville, 
point, Huntsville, Ala. 

My guaranteed 1926 crop caught, recleaned 
Lespedeza seed, 800 bushels in “jestred amounts, f.o.b, 
ears here. Write -, oer, erence, Huntsville 
Bank & Trust “ Burgess, Huntsville, Ala. 
Write today a on a new crop, re- 

5 dependable Lespedeza seed ie ws obnox- 
seeds. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Seed Growers’ Association, Inc., AGeinoun 


OATS 
anan’s Fulghum Oats i. ~~ — % - than 














Mountaineer chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 
tain flocks. Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 
zine offer. State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va.-Tenn 

Ewan Quality Chicks.—Leading Wukdie. best lay- 
ing strains. Guaranteed 100% alive arrival. Attrac- 
tive prices. Catalog and special offer free. Bwan’'s 
Chickery, Box 15, Eldorado, Illinois. 


LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Heavy laying S. C. White Leghorns, S, C. 
Reds, Barred Rocks and Jersey Black 


Giants. 
HARRIS’ HATCHERY 


Box F, Pelham, Ga. 














ts grown. Bushel 


PEANUTS 
Peanuts for seed or roasting. Recleaned Alabama 
Sows, $6.50 per hundred pounds. Recleaned Little 

h, $7 per hundred pounds. Arnold & 
Strickland. Clio, 


Peanuts.—A!abama or Georgia Runner variaty. farm- 
ts, $7 Vel- 


Be: 
ade, in 36 
gallon barrel. $20. Cotton 
resistant variety, $1.50 per bushel. All f.o.b. shipping 
points. with order. Goff Mercantile Company 
‘Ime. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


Red Ripper Peas, $4 bushel; Black Eye Peas, $4 
per bushel. W. Summerlin. Star Route, Bremen, Ga. 


I toy = sell Coupons. gartend a Chats 
quantity and price =F. Vernon, ir- 
mingham. Ala 


Brabham Peas, 


any 
Tenn. 























$3 .35 per bushel. Irons, 
Speckle, $1.90 bushel. 
ri sound new crop —, in strong 
Special price on Send 
HE B. & Olin J. Salley. Salley, 





POTATOES 


Certified Porto Rican seed Sweet Potatoes, $2 per 
bushel crate. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


“Schochier’’ Watermelon seed, $2 per pound. The 
coal shi melon and largest known variety. Han- 
dle die all. ‘seeds. J. Palmer Schochler, Rusk, Texas. 


“Phurmond Grey Melon seed. Your success assured if 
you +g »-# seed and follow the instructions of my 
elon culture and shipping. Write C. A. 
Thurmond, Originator, Perry, Ga. 
Sugar-Kist Watermelon.—‘‘Tastes as melons id 
— we were kids."’ The ideal melon for home use 
local market. Once tried always used. Lankart 
Bred Seed Farms, Waco, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


or sell Cowpeas, Soybeans, Velvet Beans. 
non bham, Moultrie, Ga. 

Brabham, Speckle, Unknown Peas, Peanuts, Soy- 
beans, Velvet Beans. early North Carolina cotton seed. 
Oliver See? Co., Union Springs, Ala. 

Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Dents and Whatleys Corn, 
North ag re and Alabama Runner Peanuts, Cattail 

Het, hum seed, Lespedez ae ame Grass and 
Ear Corn. V. "R. Bush, Albany, 

Ninety-day Speckled Velvet — $2.40; Brabham 
Peas $2.50; — Peas $2; Otootan $4.50, and La- 
redos $3.75. These are good seed,.clean, free from 

eight bags. 























Ver- 











Fort Valley, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 





High quality baby chicks from standard bred flocks, 
that have been tested for white diarrhea and that are 
excellent layers. Live delivery guaranteed. Write for 
prices. A. & M. Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 


Quality Vitality Bred Chicks. 
Lowest prices. Postpaid, 100% live arrival guaran- 
teed. Valuable catalog . Lindstrom Hatchery 
and Poultry Farms, Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 


Higrade Chicks.—Official state “certified 200 ese 

ding. Blood tes Leading varieties. Prices 
reach of all. Live delivery. Catalog free.. 
Poultry Farms, Box 12, Brenham, Texas. 





.—Best egg strains. 





bree: 
within 
Dixie 





DENSHORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our Rol records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bonafide high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a cone business paying 
worth while pro Our prices within 
reach of all, Write now for catalog and 
prices on chicks and s*F"; Densmore 
oultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. Roanoke, Va. 


Purebred Chicks.—9%c up. Leading breeds. Pro- 
laying strains. Prompt ship- 
guaran Tilustrated catalog 

free. Rex Poultry Co. Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Drumm’s famous bred to lays are better. All lead- 
ing breeds. Famous producers. State accredited. 
Lowest prices. 100 per cent live delivery. Big cata- 
log free. Standard Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Buckeye Chicks Lay Earlier.—From purebred flocks; 
chicks guaranteed vigorous, big and healthy. Leg- 
horns, . Wyandottes, Anconas, lic and up. 
og ag order today. The Buckeye Hatchery, Doug- 
as, 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


High quality; all popular varieties. Mod- 
erate prices. Postage prepaid. Largest 
hatchery in Dixie serving entire South. 


LAUREL BABY CHICK CO. 


Box 431, vaurel, Miss. 


Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and poultry plant in Alabama Leghorns $14; Reds 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $17 per 100. Guar- 
antee 100% live delivery. Madison County Hatchery, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Fairview Hatchery is offering for season of 1927, baby 
chicks from Ferris best egg strain, Sheppard’s An- 
conas, Holterman Barred Rocks. Circular describing 
the above at attractive prices. Address R. H. Young, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


Super-Quality bred 








to lay chicks. Per 100: Leg- 
horns, Anconas, $13; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Mi- 
noreas, $15; heavy assorted $13; live delivery, prepaid. 
Address Hallettsville Hatchery, Box 100, Sales Office, 
Weimar, Texas. 





BABY CHICKS 
ao Baby Le gga F nom terme Cat- 














oy ey Chicks.—Write ee Giecahae” Smoky 
oultry Farm, Box B, Cosby, Tenn. 


Baby schii for Sale. Hervey, ‘L. Kluttz Poultry 
Farms & Hatchery, Rt. 6, Salisbury, N. C. 


“Pancreds slo -Imperials direct. Low prices on 





ive folder free. H. H. 





oe aa ee 
Leading “broads. Free catalog. Wayne N. 
Box 120, Greentop, Mo. 
Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
80 aba up. Catalog” fre free. Mathis 
116, Parsons, Kan 








“Pancred “8. C. White ee in South- 
* eastern laying contest. Chicks mites per ive. Cir- 
Eugene W. Brown, Rich Square, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Live 
@ delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 

CORDELE HATCHERY 
rdele, Ga. 


Sale. —Baby chicks of quality. All leading va- 
‘isfaction guaranteed. Correspondence so- 
Clay _ County Hatchery, 


West Point. 
—*Electric hatched chicks are sturdy chicks.”’ 
, $16 hundred ; taaporne $15; ised “Shs. 
Chapin El Hatchery, Chapin, 








Al 





i 


(a 


Rocks, Wyandottes, Anconas, 

We specialize in chicks from owners of 

leading | pens in Florida National Contest. The kind 

Day. ‘hipley Hatchery, Chipley, Pla. E. F. 
Stanton, Manager. 


bomen Chicks.—Reds, 





EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 


Pig oor . weaen, paae- 
te reeding stoc 1 egg 
Me ucers. Properly hatched. 100% deliv= 
ery. Prompt shipments. Write for in- 
structive chick book and prices. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 
Hogansville, Ga. 


ns at popular prices, 
ec 


Box P, 


—Hollywood strain 8. C. White 
gg production. All irom 

for aoe delivery 
5th. vv chicks rt 
it ioo%e live delivery 
‘oultry Department, 





Ideal Quality Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White 
‘ho conas Reds. Thousand hatched 
Our responsi- 

‘Write for prices 

Roztr Poultry 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


100% delivery guaranteed. White Leg- 
horns, Reds, nated Rocks, Silver Laced 
and White Wyandottes, Jersey Black 
Giants, Mixed Breeds. Small deposit re- 
serves shipping date. Book your order now 
for prompt delivery. Write for prices. 


THE F. & K. HATCHERY 
Box 105, awson, Georgia 


The Progressive Farmer ~ 
Purebred Buff A ge wag —Enxtra fine. Mrs. John 
Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn 
PEAFOWLS 
Peafow]l Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Buff Rocks. Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn. 
Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50 each. Marengo Farm, 
Demopolis, Al la. 
Purebred Barred Rock cockerels.— 
Meridianville, Ala. 
Thompson strain Barred Rock cockerels, 
Luther Clay, Hami lton, Ala. 


Fowls for sale and eges in season. ~ Barred 1 Plymouth 
Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Mrs. Sallie 
Bass, Gibson, Tenn. 


Thompson’s Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks, Mean’s 
Cuban Games. Each constant winners at the big 
shows. Jas. M. Parker, Equality, Al a. 


Gardner’s Barred Rocks. —Hatching eggs and baby 
chicks from exhibition quality 200-eag Strain, Culled 
and trapnested. Know what you’re getting. Gardner 
Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

















“Lizzie Campbell, 





$2 each. 








Trail’s End 307-egg strain White Leghorns are the 
greatest layers the world has ever known. We have 
@ great message for you. Write for prices on these 
White Leghorn chicks, pictures, literature, and guar- 
antee. We also sell Barred Rocks, Reds and broiler 
chicks at great reduced prices. Trail’s End Poultry 

Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Several thousand big, vigorous chicks from high egg 

producing purebred 8. C. White Leghorn flocks. l5c 

and 20c each, delivered. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 

First hatch February 10. 3,000 8-week-old pullets 

from same hi ege producing flocks as chicks at $1 

ae, delivered. First delivery March Ist. Write 
W. L. Futral, Goodwater, Ala. 


Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of critical poul- 
try raisers not satisfied with chicks of the usual grade 
of egg production and vigor. From purebred parent 
stock, the finest in Greene County, Missouri—well 
known for its high-producing, successfully managed 
flocks. All our flocks are Missouri accredited or cer- 
tified, and have proven their quality by actual records 
of egg production All popular breeds developed to 
high standards. If you want unusual! chicks, reason- 
ably priced, write for our catalog at once. Edwards’ 
Chick Hatchery, Box J-50, Springfield, Mo. 











BABY CHICKS 


White Leghorns and Anconas, $16 per 100; 
Reds $20; Black Giants $30. 20% of on all 
orders paid for now to be delivered in Feb- 
ruary and later. 100% live arrival guaran- 
teed. Postage paid. Catalogue on request. 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Chicks.—Special money-sav- 
ing discount on orders ed now and delivered any 
time you prefer. Chicks shipped with our 100% “Gold 
Bond’’ guarantee of satisfaction. Catalog now ready. 
Contains complete facts on our Missouri accredited 
breeding flocks—bred early maturing and to high egg- 
production. standards. Popular breeds. ) ag Be Lond 
catalog. Learn the facts on our unusual offer 
placing your chick order anywhere. This exceptional 
offer for a limited time only. Train's Poultry F 
Hatchery, Inc., Box 261, Independence, Mo. 
ANCONAS 

Ancona hatching eggs, $1.25 sitting. 

LaFayette, Ala. 


Special February sale ‘Ancona 
each; cockerels, cocks, 
chicks, $18 hundred. 
Hill, Ga. 





Train’s “‘Gold Bond’’ 








Henry Veazey, 





pullets, hens, $1.75 
. each: eggs: $2.25, 15; 
Griffith. Poultry Farm, Esom 


~Rocks. Official 


Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
and blood teeted two years for bacillary white diarrhea 
by the state. Order now, Catalog and price list free, 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson Street, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cert-O0-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 Barred Plymouth 

R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, 
Gambier, Ohio. 











WHITE ROCKS 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chitks.—300,000 White Rocks. 
Pedigree male, quality and foundation stock matings, 
Rigidly culled and inspected. High record layers. 
Penge free, stamps speseniates. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Ave. P-2, Gambier, Ohio 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Purebred Dark Reds. 15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Arthur 
Taylor, Knoxville, Ala. 


Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
R. E. Morris, Evergreen, Ala. 


Fine Rhode Island Red oy 
Miss Lena Matlock, Meridianville, Ala. 


Rhode Island Reds, both combs; 15 cr. $2.50 to 
$3.50; insured parcel post, Mrs. Chas. B. oodruff, 
Rt. 3, Nashville, N. . 


Baskin’s Single Comb Reds.—Four champions, three 
judges, 1926. Mated to produce quality. Eggs $3, $5, 
$10 per 15. Stock. Longview Red Farm, Carroliton, 
Georgia. 

Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Single Comb Red eggs from heavy laying females, 
mated with pedigree hatched males from_non-broody 
hens. Splendid type and color. . $2.50 sitting 
delivered; 50, $5.50; $10 hundred. Booking chicks. 
Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 

Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 S. C. and R, C. 
Rhode Island Reds. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedi- 

gree male, quality and foundation stock matings. 
Rigidly | ny and inspected. High r ayers. 
2 free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, 

P-2, Gambier, ‘Ohio. 


Ave. 
WYANDOTTES 
Wyandotte eggs: 15, $2; 30, $3.75. 














Prices reasonable. 





three dollars. 























1 hi 


Baby 





Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—200,000 Single Comb 
Anconas, Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 

quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, P-2, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


chicks 25e. J, W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


Good, well developed March and April, 1926, White 
Wyandotte cockerels. M. L. Snare, Gainesville, Ga. 


Martin strain White Wyandottes. Heavy laying pul- 
lets, hens, $2, $3. Earl Faust, Indian Springs, Tenn. 











CORNISH 


Dark Cornish.—Eggs: $2 sitting; 
7. = __Hubbard, Prattville, Ala. 





24> for $2.75. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Splendid purebred Jersey Giant eggs from 9-pound 
hens, 1l-pound cock, $3 per 15, delivered. Mrs. 
Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 


LEGHORNS 


Write for prices on Single Comb White Leghorns. 
W. E. Day, Greenville, Ala. 


Ferris best strain White Leghorns (direct). Pullets, 
hens, cockerels, $2.50, $5. John Faust, Indian Springs, 
Tenn. 

Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs reasonable, 
from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 

Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 egg blood Leghorns. 
Chicks, eggs. Prompt shipment. Mating list free. 
R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


White Leghorns.—Lee Poultry Farms, Marion, Ala., 
can furnish a limited number of hatching eggs each 
week at two and five dollars a sitting. 


Large Barron Leghorns.-- 272-314 exg strain, 
from importer. Broilers profitable. Order now. 
00, $15; eggs: 100, $7. Frost White Egg Farm, Box 
123B, Weaubleau, Mo. 


Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for _bacil- 
lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog 
and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 
Patterson St., Harisonburg, Va. 


Order chicks and stock for 1927 from our Young 
and Tancred strain Single Comb White Leghorns that 
roved their superiority in the laying classes at the 

-State Fair Poultry Show. Catalogue free. Ideal 
Poultry Farm, Bix P, Millington, Tenn. 

Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 S. C. White Leg- 
horns. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, quality 
and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled and in- 
spected. High record layers. Catalog free, stamps ap- 
preciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2. Gambier, Ohio. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 S. C. and R. C. 
Brown orns. ‘edigree male, quality and founda- 


























direct 
Chicks: 

















White Wyandottes.—State and county fair winners. 
Cockerels and hens for sale. P. T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Fine White and Silver hf + pg aang prize winners, 
$2 to $3; pens $12.50 to $17.50; eggs, $2 to per 15. 

. L. §S. Coleman, Miniport. Ala. 

Jersilds Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty 19 years. Chick young- 
sters, breeders for sale. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, 
Foley, Ala. 

Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 White Wyan- 
dottes. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, 
Gambier, Ohio. 














DUCKS—GEESE 
Full blooded Toulouse geese, $5 
L. L. Dean, Fayetteville, Ala. 
Most beautiful Rouen ducks; ours, a flock of prize 
yt pa For trios write The Martin Farm, Mobile, 
a. 





per pair. Mrs. 








TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red toms, $7.50 to $10. 
Gordo, Ala. 

Big bone Bronze toms, $10 and $12 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 

Purebred Bourbon Red turkey toms; spring hatched, 
good color, big boned and husky, $10. Mrs. Odie 
Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 

Choice Bourbon Red turkeys, $7.50. 
giant Mammoth Bronze toms. early hatched, $8. 
vester Farm, Midway, Ala. 

Finest White Hollands.—Toms $8; hens $6; trios 
$18.  Fishel’s White Rock cockerels $3.50. Mrs. 
E. B. Golding. Belden, Miss 

Black Belt Giant Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Great 
size and vitality. Free of all diseases. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Will ship on approval. Toms $15 to $25; 
a $7.50 to $10. Walnutta Stock Farms, Massillon, 

a. 





J. W. Upeburch, 





; hens $8. Lam- 








Bird Bros. 
Syl- 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Purebred White Orpingtons and Barred Rocks 
Stock all ages, and eggs. Reasonable prices, W. A. 
Andrews, Opelika, Ala. 








tion stock matings. Rigidly culled and 
High record layers. Catalog free, stamps appreciated. 
Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, Gambier, Ohio, 





pe Pay Chicks.—Accredited ; poothested. _ 

yy record and exhibition quality; s bred 
prott't rom layers, winners, big meaty x -3 Leads 
ing varieties. Catalog free. Sanitary Hatchery, Box 
G, Weimar, Texas. 


Baby Chicks.—Big, husky, vigorous chicks, all — 
uced from best standard flocks, heavy 
Barred and White Rocks, Reds, fie pee 
hundred; White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 
$17. Smith-Norris Hatchery, Box C, Clarksville, Tenn. 


wn Leghorn Chicks, “Sy. hundred; 300, $46.50 
$75; 1,000. $140. ‘Ten week old pullets $1 pool 
eockerels heading our pens are direct from Tancred 
Farms, dams record 251 eggs up. All eggs weighed 
to insure standard weight. Write for circular. *Law- 
dale Farm, 2029 Main St., Jacksonville. Fila. 





ter layers. 





MINORCAS 


Cert-0-Culd Rng 4 » yas 8. C. Black 
Minorcas. Offi P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and ame wea matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, stamps 
ape Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, Gambier, 

0. 








ORPINGTONS 


Prize winning White Orpingtons. Hatching eges. 
Catalogue free on request. W. J. Lavender, Marshall- 
ville, Ga. 

My flock unsurpassed. 
Breeders and eggs for sale. 
erd, Tenn. 








Win the blue; lay prize 
Mrs. Will Shelley, “pech: 





Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
culled and be tested two years for 





production bred i Soereaited chicks. 
ge. Catalog free. Walnut Ridge 
31, Butler, Ilinois; Litchfield, 


z 
q 


| 


bacillary white diarrhea by the a of Markets 

of the State Devartment of Order now. 

Catalog and orice list free. Hatchery, 
210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Cert-0-Culd Lg § Chicks.—300,000 S. ©. Buff Or- 
Off: O. P. Irapnest redigree male, 

Leg | and pone Bo stock matings. Rigidly cn'ied 
inspected. High 


record layers. Catalor ‘ree, 
smemmpe sapecaens. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, 
Gambier, 


White ard Silver Laced Wyandottes, 8S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Cockerels, on pens, $12.50, 
$17.50, $25.00, Purebred. Oak Leaf Poultry Yards, 
Scottsboro, Ala. 

Cockerels.—Direct from the world’s best breeders. 
Parks’ Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes, Firefly Reds, Byers’ 

Orpingtons, $4 each. Tancred Leghorns, Barron Leg- 
horns, $3. Description free. Drumm Egg Farms, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


POULTRY "SUPPLIES 


Glass Fabric.—Used for hotbeds, cold frames, closed 
Porches, poultry houses, ete. 85 cents per square 
yard, postpaid. R. L. McRee, Newton, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered ae —Herd headed by son of Super 
Col 2. Register of Merit bull calves, 9 months old, 
Majesty blood. Dixie Stock Farm, Aberdeen, Miss. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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22, 1927 


Under the Four-H Flag 
(Continued from page 8) 


as the darkeys say, and they didn’t 
“e nerve to try and run down the 
Of course, as it’s been three 
years, nothing may happen now, but I 
you to know. This lad,” and 
O'Neal smiled at Bob, “looks as if he 
eould take care of himself. Well, play 
‘ws a tune, Mr. Barton, and we'll go 
home.” 
The violin sang to the rapt attention 
applause of a new audience, but Bob 
was not listening to its seductive 
strains. That part of him which was his 
father thrilled to the thought of a mys- 
‘a right there on their own land—a 
» mystery ready for the solying which had 
> driven others away. And that part which 
"was Bob’s mother, holding fast with 
> m tenacity until a task was-accomp- 
’ , whispered “Send 'em on. We'll 
show ’em if they can drive us away.” 
Bob's “good night” was a very perfunc- 
; affair, and he whirled on his father 
4 vin a “Do you suppose it’s true, Dad?” 
as the door closed behind the visitors, 
“True? Of course, O’Neal’s telling the 
truth about what happened three years 
ago,” Father Barton replied, “but that’s 
> no sign anything will happen now. Any- 
» way, we haven’t any stock to steal. If 
they take Prince and Dick, they'll be out 
of wick when they pay the feed bill,” and 
Bob’s father chuckled at the joke. But 
Bob, as he lay before the fire, dreamed 
dreams of fierce encounters and hard- 
won victory. 
(Continued next week) 


Raa 
Meal Better Fertilizer Than Seed 


S IT advisable to use raw cotton seed 
at $16 per ton for fertilizer when cot- 
tonseed meal is selling at $25 per ton?” 
One pound of cottonseed meal is equal 
to two pounds of cotton seed for fertil- 
izing purposes.. Therefore, it would be 
more profitable to sell the cotton seed 
at $16 per ton and take the money and 
pay $25 per ton for cottonseed meal. A 
good general rule to keep in mind is that 
1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal .is ap- 
+ proximately equal in fertilizing value to 
2,000 pounds of green seed. 


se) 
Oil Emulsion Controls Scale 


PRAY fruit trees this winter with a 

3 per cent oil emulsion to control San 

Jose sca'e, as recent experiments haye 

shown that the 3 per cent emulsion js 

even more satisfactory than the 2 per 

gent emulsion which has been recom- 

mended heretofore. The 3 per cent spray 

is made by mixing 1 gallon of govern- 

> ment formula lubricating oil emulsion 

| with 22 gallons of water, or at the rate 

_ @f 4% gallons emulsion with 95% gal- 

fons water. Don’t try to make the oil 

@mulsion, as it can usually be bought as 

@heap as it can be made at home. See 

our county agent or farm bureau about 

Making a codperative order of spraying 
Materials. 
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AGENTS WANTED _ 
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CATALOGUES 


an’s 1927 Catalogue.—Contgins 90 pages. 
Field, 3. ginden and ond Royer seeds, fruit og and plants. 
It's free. ch Tenn. 














Mixing Machines.—For the larger plant 
Low in price, high in efficiency. bend for 
Melver-Dulany Co., 


Fertilizer 
or dealer 


nation Co., tile code, 


a ar tees om SRE A 
poe, 


Company, ae yt Chippewa ro Palis, Wise Wise. 
“Want distributing t for Hansliek, powdered band 
removes poe cm from 


; an 
customer. Sample -free. Solar Products Co., 


8. Troy, Chicago. 


"Immense Profits Silyering Mirrors at Home. Ti 
ing auto parts, neadiichts table ware, stoves, 
Outfits furnished; details free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 
530, Marion, Ind. 














deseriptive circular. 
Georgia 





For Sale 35 hp. Oil = complete, 15 h.p. 


oe: banc pehe a a4 on hows 4 p.. Menge, 
+ ged dateple Package, fre. vig oul Co., ven 






































Gasoline Engine, 15 K.W. A, C. Generator, Deleo, 
1,800 gallon tank. Bargains, D. D. Scarborough, 1791, Amsterdam 
Powder Springs, Ga. Agents, ee eee Brana ~ pe Chest, 8 tools 
in one. nm t pocket. Demand 
FOOD PRODUCTS enormous, Write quick. “ Novelty Cutlery Co., Chest 
Dried Apples, 100 pounds, freight pald, $12. Wor 937, Canton, Ohio. 
further information write Jim Smith, Farmington, Ark. Agents.—Our new household cleani device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleang walls, scrubs, 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL Costs less than brooms. Over poet. Write 
Zrappers and dealers, chip mo Mink, Coon, Musk. Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd Si, F id, Iowa. 
rats, Opossum, Weasel, regardiess of any offer you Wanted,—Several farmers to quit raising low price 
have. I satisfy or return furs pris. Ship at onee. eotton and sell Remieigh Products consumers. 
Joseph McClamrock, Concord, xz Hustlers pare, | from $1,500 to $3,000 Pearly Write 
today. . Rawleigh Co.. Dept. -8, Mem- 
KODAK FINISHING phis, Tenn. — 
Trial roll, six glogsitone gma 25c; fast service. 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, SALESMEN WANTED 
Roll Films Pavhopes —" iim packs developed Liberal cash commission paid weekly. 
15 ints 3c tudio, Bex 1311, Bir- 
ata HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 
10th Ave., Hickery, | N. C. 
MUSICAL 





Bargains in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 
Pianos. Write for prices if you mem to saye money. 
E. BE. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


NUT CRACKER 


Nut Cracker.—Splits away shell, leaves 
for black walnuts, butternuts. 
Clark Nut, Dept. F. 








Powerful 
kernels. Excellent 
Model “A” $9; “B’” $7.50. 
Harrisburg. Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Sell Spaghetti and Beads Necklace. Sample string, 
18 inches long, doubled, thirty cents. rs. W. J 
Clark, Dumbarton, Va. 


Barrels of slightly damaged Croc’! ~eil' 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc 
from factory to consumer. Write us. 
Co., Portland, Maing. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St.. St. Louis, io 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill hia. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in app!ying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay sin protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free “How 
to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘Record of Invention” form 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com 
mynieations strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-H Security Bank Building (direetiy 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


PECANS 
Papershell Peeans to exchange for Duroc pigs; also 


Rhode Island cockerelg for sale, Tompkins strain. 
Write J. P. lenn, Rt. 2, Titus, Ala. 


PRINTING 


.—-Cuts used free. Write for 
Box P, Harrisonburg. 











Hotel China- 
i direct 


“EB. Swasey & 


























* Good Poultry Printi 
samples. Mutual Printing Co., 
Virginia. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion.—Spray now. Gallon 90c; 

















5 gallons $3.75; 15 gallons $9. 15. All other spraying 
materials. Catalogue free. *s, M hi 
Tenn. 
SYRUP 
Nice Sugar Cane ph ae barrela, 50c gal- 
lon this section, Vernc Moultrie, Ga. 





Georgia Ribbon one “ar, rel grade, 85 gallon 
‘ 0. D. | Hollywood 





barrel, $17 eA or shipped C. 
Farms, Pavyo, pes 
Sugar Cane — —Best @ cypress bar- 
rels, 35 gallons, T5e ~ Ne , ~ 184 paid. W. W. 
Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

TOBACCO 





omespun Tobseco.—Write for samples 

aaa prices. ‘Troutt & Sen, Dee F, Hickory, Pod 
Best Tennessee Bed Leaf, old and mellow, 5 pounds 
$1; 10. $1.75; you pay Postage, Jno. W. Jones 
McKenzie, Tenn. 

Tobaceo, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 




















Farmers’ Exchange 


H Tobacco, 
$1.50; 10. $2.50. Sreotimg. 10, $1.5) Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


“Tobacco »stpaid.—Guaranteed best mallee ~ duley 


ved leaf Bn, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50 
bch 20c pound. —_ Hamlin, Sharon, My, 


guaranteed. 5 gins. 5 pounds 











ESSEX 
~ Good, thrifty, resistered Esaex pigs. 


¢ Qprdieman, N 











BE. A. Aldridge 

























POLAND-CHINAS 
Botted Poland Chinas. W. D. Willbanks, Ram- 


Bele —Big Type af Chinas, ) arenes Ee Sep- 


, $15 each. Papers furnished 
~ Alors, Ala. 
istered pigs, bred gilts, 


regi 
ines “of 20 national champions. 
Harrogate, Tenn. 

























service boars. 
Valley View 















Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

















eading 
uernseys. ice boars, 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake. Miss 





Homespun Tobacec king or chewing, 4 pounds 
$1; 12, $2.25. Send no wane. mR. postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free for ten cco users, 
United Farmers of Keotuny. Feducch, Ky. 





Leaf Tobaceo.—Selected chewing. 5 pounds $1.50; 
ten $2.50. Best smoking. 5 pounds $1.25; ten $2. 
Satisfaction pngsemect, Pipe free; pay on_ arrival. 
Cigars, 5@ for $1.80. Codperative Growers, Blva, 


Tobaceo.-The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds gaod 
hand wed oy $2; 10 peunds good mellow 











smoking, $1.20 pay postage. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Collier tPobacso Pool, 0. D. Collier, Manager, 
Martin, Tenn. 

Natural Red Tobacco, prepaid Best grade 
5 Geunde e. oO: ae 2 ree Smoking: 5 pounca 
$1.10; am : 5 pounds 
SOc; ie” ‘pounds, 686 . W. B. Adams, . Tena 
Reference, Bank of Sharon. — 

Leaf Tobacce _—s , high grade chewing or 
smok : 10 te -50; 5 pounds good grade, 
$1.75; 10 pounds $3: 50; 


1® pounds $2.50; 
10 pounds Es 75. 
Paducah, 


| AGENTS WANTED _i| 


$i; 
owers’ Pool, Bor 412, 











BOGS 
lish Bull pups. Wite Wi'banks, Ramburst, Ga. 
ane from registered stock. M. I. Upchurch, 






















Fruit Trees for. Sale. re eg wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord 
Get our free sample case. 


and spe-.alties. Wondertully profitable. 
@o., Lept, BB, St. Louis. 





et Articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma 








~~ Agents. —New reall i ~ easy “to earn | $50.00 
to $100.00 w selling shire direct to bs 
No capital or experience needed. Represent real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New. fork. 


100 weekly representing large direct to wearer com- 
: c neckiie and work clothes 








pany. Complete shirt, line. 
Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. Ad- 
vanced commission apd . Bales compelling outfit 
free. Howard Shirts, 1218 VanBuren, Dept. M12, 
Chicago. 

$8.00 to $16.00 daily easy. Introducing Ca 
fine quality, guaranteed PTntiored Shirts. Just Ow 
samples, write orders. We deliver and collect. Your 
pay eyery day. No capital or experience necessary. 
Spare time pays you . Bend Tae for free sam 
Heer nana Shirt Company, Lane 1822, Cinoin- 





7 out. Amazing new air burning, self-heating 
Flat Iron. Housewives wild about it. Cuts ireni 
time 3 half, saves 779 steps per average ironing. x 
tubes; no wires. Sells fast. a week 
pA gee No delivering, New Write 
quick for ortioey and free outfit offer. kieee Lamp 
Co., 832 Iron St., Akron, Ohio. 
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le fe Sete eed 
unseld goods may be ne 
e-3 case, license “a = are for ce 
now, Federal Pure Pood - 2307 ‘archer. Chjango. 


If © send you a suit in latest 
finest goods, will 








—— 





mail to ager, Peoria and Adams, 
Chicago. 

Agents. —$1380 . _ Bonus 
For anal le Guns oe ™, 
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anese silk, All fancy Or ilk 
Novelty full 

wool, Must a A, or new a 


ete. 
New sales plan. Credit given: 


iory Co Dene Retry, Wri or smpin 
ce 


Tractor Owners Make 








SAW LUMBER sad Meke BIG PROFITS/ 
A farmer near Macon, Ga,, writes: “Last month I 
coms nd feene in actual money on my Corley Saw 
my tractor, and I have cleared more than 
coring orees menths.” The Corley ro 

~ Millis pup by any tractor—a few bundred dol- 
lars Ay jd it, Let us mail you our booklet op Saw 

Mill Profits—write TODAY ! 

CORLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. P. Chattanooga, Tenn, 


21 2NVESTIGATE 


place yvur 
Pecan seg aN Let de ten ye you Maeet 
We have no cheap 
ity. 











our standard varieties. 
trees, but our prices are on a par with 


ORN roemogti ein SHRUBS 


> Dame, 6 ost © most sheaf ital varies of Sota 


vets, Poplars and for aaa S. 
BOLLING sanals mulesianaias 





4 c te ghorn, 
shown helow, also laid ex- 
303 eggs; owned by 

Far of Florence, 


eges 
by a x“. 
LaFa Ind. 


Ppa de hens in 


ontest 


average 31leg9qs 


Four birds in Alabama’s Second Kes Ls 


went over the 300 egg mark. 


Contest 


One hen the all- 


time American record by only 3 eggs. The average for 


the 1000 hens—all fed 


JAZZ 


exclusively was—180 
ute could be paid these 


POULTRY 
FEEDS 


! No finer trib- 


feeds than 


is written in these official records. 


W. M. Cosby Flour & Grain Co. 


Manufacturers, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Before You Buy Fenci 
Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire 
| Metal and Roll Roofing or Paint 


' I want you to send me your name and address, so I can 
J mail you my New Cut Price Catalog. I want 
: you to see how much Jim Brown’s Freight Pre- 
af H] paid Factory Prices will save you on over 150 
‘i/ styles of Fencing—Farm and Drive Gates— 
/ LawnFence—Steel Posts—Furnaces—Metal 
~ Roofing—Roll Roofing—Paints, etc. My 
Free Cut Price Catalog contains 112 pages of 
wonderful bargains— more styles than 
you'll find in a dozen stores and sa 
everything priced so you can : Our facilities for han- 
dling orders promptly are 


SAVE BIG \ f unequaled. We ship orders with- 


n 24 hours from time they are re- 


ee SS ’ 5 
MONEY rte ceived. This means that when you 
5 ve i send orders to Brown you get your 


goodsquickly—when you want them. 


One Million Farmers Buy From Brown __ Within21Hours 


Saved 20c a Rod Saved $13.00 on Roofing Saved 1/3 on Paint 


pereceteed my 40 coils of Sango and it one fe better than “The roofing I bought from you is the best I ever laid. 32 enw say shes yas pat out e os qiese paint. The 
expected. My neighbors all say it is the best fence the aved uilding on whic. used it looks etter \|since it is 
have ever seen. I saved 20c a rod by sending my order to ft-laye as omeete iar a planed board. fe a least painted. I saved about 33%% on the fo+-y| of the grt 

$13.00 besides the freight by ordering from you.”’— and am weil pleased.” —FRE. . C. FIETSAM, MARION, 


you. I will never use any other wire but Jim Brown’s.”’ 
—W. G. VANCLEAVE, WOODS BEND, KY. THOS. SHULL, WOODSTOWN, N. J. ILLINOIS. 


Now just a word about QUALITY. Low prices don’t mean a thing unless the quality is right. That’s the point I wan 
to emphasize. I believe I make and furnish my customers with the BEST QUALITY Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire 
Furnaces, Roofing and Paint that it is possible to produce. ‘That’s why everything you buy from my factory carries 
own personal guarantee — a guarantee that insures you quality and satisfaction. 
Not only do I give better quality at lower prices, but 


I ALSO PAY THE FREIGHT 


That’s another big saving. My low rock bottom prices are all you pay—I pay the freight charges 
to your railroad station. Orders are shipped within 24 hours from my three big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, 
Michigan, Memphis, Tenn. — also from warehouses at Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. Fill out 
and mail coupon below—get my Bargain Cut Price Catalog and see for yourself the money you can save. 
JIM BROWN, President 


The BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY, Dept. 5519 
Cleveland, Ohio : ‘i 
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FREE Catalog Coupon aa | 
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S 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5519 Cleveland, Ohio. : N 
Send me your New Cut Price Catalog showing low Factory Prices on Fencing, YX 
Gates, Roofing, Paints, etc. 
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